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Bentley. 

A capiTAL title, without any peculiar appli- 
cation; for such is the constitution of society, 
that every view of it must comprehend the 
three great events of life— births, marriages, 
and deaths — though our author has chosen to 
give the last precedency of the middle term. 
But, after all, a title-page is rather a pub- 
lisher’s than an author's affair; and as a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet, 
so would a novel from Mr. Hook by any other 
name read quite as well. All his productions 
display the same intimate knowledge of ‘ the 
world ;” the same deep insight into character ; 
the same power of portraying both; and the 
same ingenious but natural skill in tracing 
important effects to their minute causes, and 
shewing that the destinies of man and woman 
are shaped by the slightest, not by the most 
remarkable, circumstances. The latter, indeed, 
are but the fruits of the former, as the stately 
tree is the developement of the tiny seed that is 
thrown into the earth. 

+ This is particularly the case in the volumes 
before us, where the partial concealment of 
matters which occurred in bygone times per- 
verts the whole course of their existence to the 
principal personages, and leads, through a train 
of errors and unhappiness, to a finale which 
might have been — what we will not say, be- 
cause we will not anticipate the dénoviment and 
injure the interest of the tale. 

Mortimer the hero, and Helen the heroine, 
are admirably drawn; the former the most 
original in conception, and finely brought out 
to the close. The two brothers, Jacob and 
John Batley, are also prominent in themselves, 
and contrasted with a masterly fidelity. The 
entire selfishness of the former, the wealthy 
Citizen, is supported not only by words but by 
traits of action which possess the true vis co- 
mica; and the off-handed temporising of the 
latter, the poor pensioned Official, shews the 
features of a portrait which it is impossible not 
to individualise. If we add to these a certain 
Countess St. Alme, a low tricksy attorney, a 
colonel of fashionable ways and fashionable 
fortunes, a circle of West-Endians and some 
samples of the East, and a few extras, whom it 
1s unnecessary for us to describe, though they 
all fill their places in the drama, we shall have 
indicated the Actors in Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. As specimens, we cannot make a 
fitter choice than the annexed. The first is 
part of a dialogue between the Batleys, fréres, 
touching a marriage of John’s only daughter :— 

“¢* My dear brother,’ said Jack, ‘ you speak 
of female affections as if they were as easily 
transferred as so much stock.’ £ Stock, John!’ 
said Jacob ; ‘no, no: you don’t catch me com- 
paring the fly-away fancies of a giddy girl with 
the four per cents, or the three-and-a-half re- 
duced.’ * But the sentiment, the feeling !’ 
said John. ‘Sentiment! my eye!” said Jacob ; 
“I don’t understand what it means; I never 
knew what it was to %e in love — never shall, 
now, I admit that I once took a fancy to a 


widow at Wapping, in regard of sundry ships,| pens. The husband is gained; a family is 
Class A, lying in the London Docks, of which | coming ; and she thinks just as much of twang- 
she was mistress; but I found it wasn’t all! ing her harp, tinkling her guitar, rattling her 
clear and above-board; and that she had a! 


nephew, and there was a will to be disputed ;| 
so I left the widow and the craft: but as for 


sentiment,— Lord bless your heart! she was} 


piano-forte, or collywobbling with her voice, as 
she does of flying: it’s all pretence —fighting 
under false colours. If Helen married Had- 
dock ’=— ‘My dear Jacob,’ again interrupted 


old enough to be my grandmother, and so big; Batley, junior— ‘And my dear Jack,” said 
that one of her own puncheons would have! Jacob, ‘if you come to that. I say, even ifshe 
made her a tight pair of stays.’ ‘ That's it,’| married this Mortimer, which, in course, she 
said Jack; ‘you have never felt the sort of | won’t now, she would never sing or play after- 
passion to which I refer, and, therefore, cannot | wards; nor would he ask her. Every thing is 
appreciate its power.’ ‘ I suppose I haven’t !"|very fine till you have got it. A singing wife 
said Jacob: ‘no matter; I shall never want'is like a piping bullfinch ; great fun for your 
for any body to love as long as I live — always | friends, —deuced tiresome to yourself. Now, as 
sure, too, of what you call a return—I love) I am all for myself, and nothing for my friends, 
myself. As I say, of all the houses in the! I only speak as I think.’ ” 

street give me Number One—eh ?—that’s my; The extraordinary sketch of the attorney is 
maxim.’ ‘ You say so,’ said John. ‘ Never! capital :— 

say what I don’t mean,’ replied Jacob: ‘and| ‘ Brimmer Brassey wasa stirring person, and 
another thing I never do—never try to jump’ likely to make himself and his principal popular 
higher than my legs will carry me: d’ye mark|amongst the Radicals. He was always over- 
me, Jack? ‘There isn’t a man, woman, or|smartly dressed; his countenance was florid, 
child to whom I owe tenpence on my private|edged with much black whisker; he wore his 
account: I never drink my port till it’s paid; hat—a silk hat—on one side of his head; a 
for :—.no running over head and ears in debt, | coloured handkerchief round his neck ; a chain, 
as you do, Jack :—however, as I’ve said aj questionable as to metal, by way of guard to an 





hundred times before, it’s nothing to me.’| 
* Only, as a brother,’ said Jack, ‘ you might | 
perhaps take some interest.’ ‘ Not I,’ said| 
Jacob; ‘I never take any interest — except for 
my money :— and as for a brother, why, we 
are all brothers, if you come to that :—and 
hang me if I know one of the family, large as 
the world is, who would stoop to pick up a pin 
to save my life: I’m sure I wouldn’t, to save 
any one of theirs.” * But, surely,’ said Jack, 
‘ Helen deserves some of your affection : she is 
truly attached to you, and’ ‘ Fudge, Jack!’ 
said Jacob, rattling all the shillings in his 
breeches-pocket —‘ attached to me !—_no, I’m 
not after her fashion—~I don’t live in ‘ the 
world ’—hey ? She may be attached to me as 
Peter Post-Obit in the play is attached to his 
friends, in the hopes of what she may catch at 
my death: but it won’t do; I’m not to be 
had! No,—if she were a staid, sensible sort 
of body, and would marry Haddock, I should 
say something to her: but, no—the alderman, 
like myself, is not a man of ‘ the world’ — not 
that I care three dumps for him, if you come to 
that.’ * Why,’ said Jack, ‘ Helen’s habits and 
manners are different from those of the alder- 
man; and an accomplished girl’— ‘Accom- 
plished fiddle.stick !’ saidthe merchant. ‘What 
are accomplishments? You over-educate your 
girls—teach them the learned languages—make 
them dance like figure-girls,—what d'’ye call 
’em there ?—all up and down the sides of the 
stage at the playhouse, with a fringe to their 
stays which they call petticoats—make them 
play and sing till their hearts ache: and what 
for? to catch husbands: that’s it, isn’t it ? 
And more fools they who are to be so trapped.’ 
‘I don’t see that,’ said Jack. ‘ Accomplish- 
ments in which amateurs now excel the profes- 
sors of twenty years since, are’— ‘ Accom- 
plishments !’ said the merchant, ‘ stuff! What 
are the accomplishments ? all very fine as baits 
—lures—temptations : but once let the accom- 





plished girl be married—see. then, what hap- 


equivocal watch, over a velvet waistcoat. He 
was well able to drink punch weak or strong, 
hot or cold, as the case might be, at any time, 
and in any quantity ; smoked cigars if desired, 
and went the whole length of pipes if necessary ; 
was upon intimate terms with several of the 
actors of the minor theatres ; sang songs which 
were not in print; told anecdotes of men and 
things which astonished the natives; had a 
friend who benevolently. lent money to any- 
body who wanted it, upon the least imaginable 
security ; and, in fact, was the most accommodat- 
ing person in his peculiar line of the profession 
to which he did not do too much honour.. At 
Mudbury, he was all in all ; the way he talked 
—the way he sang —the way he dressed — the 
way he drank — and the way he paid — were 
the theme of universal admiration ; and, if the 
mere representative of the coming candidate 
did all this, what would the candidate himself 
do when he became the representative of them 
all ?” 

Of the fashionable colonel we must also give 
a touch :— 

*¢ Magnus, who (for often do friendships arise 
and subsist between men, apparently from a 
love of opposition of temper and character) 
could not in the slightest degree assimilate with 
Mortimer on certain points — he who, with his 
iron nerves and immovable countenance, went 
straightforward through whatever he undertook 
with a resolution not to be daunted by circum- 
stances, and a firmness which no minor consi- 
deration could shake, was perfectly at a loss to 
comprehend why the recollection of Lady Hil- 
lingdon, so intimately associated with Sadgrove, 
should, now that she was dead and gone, at all 
interfere with the enjoyment of new pleasures 
and new pursuits there, the /ocale being quite 
as agreeable as it was during her life-time, and 
affording, by the change of circumstances, every 
prospect of increased gaiety and cheerfulness. 
* My dear fellow,’ continned Magnus, * if your 
principle were to be acted upon, there is not an 
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heir in the empire who would rejoice in the 
death of his parent. The whole of our nobility, 
our monarchs themselves, are only tenants for 
life ; and, if this repugnance to occupy the cas- 
tles and palaces of their departed predecessors 
were to affect their minds, we should have all 
the chateaux and mansions in the empire shut 
up or converted into workhouses or county hos- 
pitals. The highest dignity of the nation, like 
the foggy sovereignty of the city of London, are 
all transferable. My Lord-Mayor Sniggs on 
the ninth of November steps into the state 
coach, out of which my Lord -Mayor Figgs 
stepped on the eighth, and finds himself bowed 
to by all the same people, sword-bearer, mace- 
bearer, train-bearer, liveried lacqueys, ‘ postilion 
and all,’ who four and twenty hours before 
kootooed to the then lord mayor; the reign 
there is certainly short, but certain. In loftier 
circles the same things happen, and the same 
unconscious coach and horses, driven by the 
same coachman, and swarmed upon by hanging 
clusters of the same gilded footmen, draw 
through the thronged streets to-day, amidst the 
shouts und cheers of the people, the monarch 
who succeeds to him that ‘ died but yesterday,” 
and who in one week finds himself precisely in 
the place of the one ‘ just gone before,’ inhabit- 
ing the same rooms, attended by the same ser- 
vants, eating off the same plate, drinking the 
well-stored wine from the same cellar, and hear- 
ing the same strains of music which so recently 
another loved to listen to; dispensing honours 
which erst flowed from other hands, and re- 
ceiving the sweet adulation which so shortly 
previous had greeted other ears. If recollec- 
tions like yours were to interfere with this —’ 
* Ay, ay,’ interrupted Mortimer again, ‘ all 
that is different ; succeeding to the estates and 
houses of one’s ancestors is quite another affair ; 
custom makes that nothing; no more than a 
man’s sitting in his church under his father’s 
Monument, and over his grave, with the full 
conviction that, when the time comes, his bones 
are to moulder beneath the crimson cushion on 
which he slumbers out the sermon. Sadgrove 
is different. It was to Sadgrove Amelia first 
came to me from her home. Solitary as was 
her after-life, she was the star that brightened 
its gloom. Charles,’ said Mortimer, with a 
tremulous agitation which startled his friend, 
*she hes buried there,—how can IJ bear to visit 
it with Helen ?—poor girl, poor girl !—with 
such feelings ought I to marry her?’ * This 
is a burst of passion,’ said Magnus, ‘ for which 
I confess I was not altogether prepared, Frank. 
If your feelings are really so strong upon this 
point, if I were you, I should most certainly 
not go to Sadgrove.’ ” 

As we begun, we shall conclude, with a piece 
of our favourite Jacob :— 

‘I should be very glad,’ said Batley, ‘ to 
dine with you anywhere, and upon any terms, 
but to-day, as I have already said, I have 
a few friends to dine with me.’ ‘ Friends, 
have you ?’ said Jacob: ‘ small party, I take it. 
What was the man’s name that lived in the 
tub, and walked about with a lantern to look 
fora man? If you lived in a tub, you might 
walk your legs off before you found a friend ; 
but as you occupy a house, and keep a table 
that you can’t afford, the smooth-faced hypo- 
crites come at your call, and do you the honour 
to eat your victuals and drink your wine, and 
then go away and laughat you. I suppose that 
tom-foolery is nearly now at am end; having 
married Helen, I conclude you will get rid of 
your house.’ * Why,’ said Batley, junior, ‘that 
would look strange. The world would wonder.’ 
* There you go egain,’exclaimed Jacob. ‘ The 





world !—why,’—‘ But,’ said John Batley in- 
terrupting his brother, ‘ I have another object 
in view.” ‘ Oh!’ said Jacob in a tone expres- 
sive of the utmost indifference upon any sub- 
ject connected with his gay relative, who, 
strange to say, with all his knowledge of the 
world, never despaired of interesting the 
merchant in his affairs, and rarely did any 
thing without consulting him—‘ and what may 
that be—more wild geese, or more wild oats ?’ 
€ Neither,’ said John ; ‘ but the fact is’ —‘ Ah !” 
said Jacob, ‘ that is what you generally begin 
with, before you bring out a bouncer. I know 
‘facts’ are not always truths: but go on, 
because I have business of consequence to do, 
and.’ ” 

And the conversation ends with these appo- 
site remarks :— 

*¢ That John Batley should feel disposed to 
marry again does not seem so extraordinary. 
John had married young,—was a young father, 
and, as he truly said, the relative ages of 
himself and Helen had, in some degree, alle- 
viated the grief which he felt for the loss of 
her mother, by placing her in the position of 
mistress of his house, at a somewhat premature 
age, perhaps,—but there she was,—and, as 
he vainly endeavoured to impress upon Jacob’s 
mind,—there was female society; and John 
liked female society: he had been a sort of 
male coquette all his life, and loved dangling at 
fifty-four as mush as he did when he was less 
than half that age; and it is astonishing (per- 
haps not, because the case is so common) that 
a habit of that sort does not wear off with time, 
as might be expected. The man of fifty-four 
flirts, and is not ill received ; but he does not 
appreciate the mode of his reception; he does 
not feel himself much older than he was five- 
and-twenty years before; he scarcely sees an 
alteration in his own person; all that he won- 
ders at is the extraordinary flippancy and for- 
wardness of boys of five-and-twenty, forgetting 
that when he was of their age he considered an 
old fellow of fifty-four a ‘ regular nuisance.’ 
Wonderful, however, have been the changes 
in society with the last half century: the 
march and influence of age have been neutral- 
ized to an extent which our grandfathers could 
not have believed, and certainly never antici. 
pated. Fifty years ago, the idea of a man of 
sixty in a black neckcloth, with curls and 
trousers, and a fancy waistcoat, with amethyst 
studs in his shirt-bosom, dancing quadrilles, 
never would have entered into the head of a 
human being. The dress might have been as 
gay, or gayer, but it would have been made 
up of pomatum and powder and a bag or a 
club, with shorts, and shoes and buckles. At 
one period, the pig-tail, which superseded the 
club-knob which had previously succeeded to 
the bag, would have been indispensable ; nay, 
there are at this moment half a score matured 
gentlemen, who thirty years since sported tails, 
knobs, and pigs, with powder and pomatum; 
aforesaid, walking the assemblies of London in 
picturesque-coloured wigs, fancy waistcoats, 
and symmetrically cut pantaloouns.” 

With these extracts, all from the first volume, 
the Lit. Gas. and its readers must be content. 
The courtship scene, with which the second 
opens, is very farcical; and the change from 
the narrative to the epistolary style, in the 
third, hardly an improvement. This done, the 
descriptions to the last are replete with those 
high qualities in works of fiction, the possession 
of which we have ascribed to the author, and 
the curtain drops on a most affecting termina- 
tion. 








The Ballantyne Humbug Handled, in a Letter 
to Sir Adam Fergusson. By the Author of 
the “* Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott.” Pp, 
122. 1839. Edinburgh, Cadell : London 
Murray ; Whittaker and Co. F 

Mr. LocxnHarr is too stout an adversary, and 
too “ cunning of fence,” not to have impressed 
those who attacked his work with the full con. 
viction that they were assailing an “ ugly cus. 
tomer,”’ and one likely to give a Roland for an 
Oliver. They would hardly, we think, have 
ventured to impugn him, had they not felt 
bold in the truth and justice of their cause ; 
but be that as it may, we have here their 
answer, and it is our business to bring it fairly 
before the umpire—public. 

It is, as might be expected, a very clever 
pamphlet, and contains all the elements of 
pungent controversy— hard hitting, person- 
alities, abuse, argument, satire, figures, irony, 
statements, assertions, conclusions—not mandy 
defensive, but carrying the most offensive hos. 
tilities into the enemies’ quarters. For our. 
selves, we find it difficult to express our senti- 
ments, because our own knowledge and recol- 
lection of all parties and many circumstances, 
have such an influence upon our minds, that 
we cannot build our judgment upon the docu. 
ments and reasoning adduced on either side in 
these publications ; and yet we feel that we have 
no right to speak upon any other data. We 
thought James Ballantyne’s vindication a tri- 
umphant one, and we still think his character, 
as an honest man, a faithful friend to Scott, 
and a very valuable assistant in his mighty 
labours, undamaged by Mr. Lockhart’s exposi- 
tion, If he had faults, and fell into errors, 
what man is free from the first, and not liable 
to the second ? if he had an inaptitude for cer- 
tain sorts of business, we can see in that no 
impeachment of his rectitude and attachment ; 
and when we look at the question altogether, 
we cannot help asking ourselves, if the Ballan. 
tynes were so flagrantly worthless, how can we 
account for a person of Sir Walter Scott’s ex- 
traordinary shrewdness and sagacity, being in- 
timately connected with them through life, 
sticking to them under every turn and aspect 
of their mutual affairs, and being apparently 
tied to them by close and warm bonds of per- 
sonal regard and friendship? This perplexes 
us; and when Mr. Lockhart proclaims John 
Ballantyne (p. 2) ‘‘as a frisky, tricksy, little 
scapegrace,” and James ‘as a well-meaning 
bore,” but endeavouring afterwards to prove him 
also a very extravagant and dishonourable one, 
we cannot help wondering what sort of a man 
he could be who would jog through life, on the 
nearest and dearest terms, and in several part- 
nerships, with individuals thus described by 
the author, who also at one period did not shun, 
if he did not court, their intimacy. 

“¢ You knew and loved Sir Walter from your 
boyish days; you have been long my friend; 
you knew the Ballantynes about as well as I 
did during their lifetime ; you are esteemed a 
good analyser of evidence ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the sobering influences of years, you 
are still, I suppose, not unlikely to be diverted 
with the complete exposure of consummate 
impudence. ” . +4 : 

*< In the case of these Ballantynes, the follies 
and absurdities which met every unfilmed eye 
in their personal manners and habits, were too 
‘ gross’ to be susceptible of caricature. They 
know that you might as well talk of caricatur- 
ing Mathews in Jeremy Diddler, or Liston in 
Malvolio. They know that Bunbury, Gilray, 
and H. B. rolled into one, could never have 
caricatured either the pompous printer or the 
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frivolous auctioneer, of whom the one groaned, 
and the other chirped, when they gathered 
from Charles Mathews’s exquisite mimicry, 
that their ‘ illustrious friend’ had christened 
them respectively his Aldiborontiphoscophornio, 
and his Rigdumfunnidos. * 5 ‘g 

*¢ Will any honest man stand by this con- 
spectus of this company’s affairs during the 
first two years? And, if not, who is to blame 
for the misrepresentation? Is it Sir Walter, 
the sufferer by the loss, the only monied part- 
ner, but who had no knowledge of the details ? 
or is it James, who continued to draw out of 
the concern largely, and who at least ought to 
have known, that according to the rules of 
trade these estimates were fallacious? or, 
finally, is it John, and John alone, who was 
certainly a sharp, clever fellow, and not likely, 
prima fucie, to be entirely incapable of distin- 
guishing between a business gasping for exist- 
ence, and one flourishing in the vigorous 
health of fifty per cent profits? One word 
more as to John’s accounts. In my narrative, 
I stated that he owed his dexterity in the 
manipulation of figures to having passed part 
of his early career in London, under the roof 
of a banking-house. On this head, the ‘ Re- 
futation’ gives me a flat contradiction (p. 14). 
It would, I suppose, be considered as (in the 
words of Johnny’s own old Scotch lady) ‘ no 
material to the story,’ whether he had acquired 
his accomplishments in that way, or at a city 
banker’s, or at Mr. Willis, the West-end tailor’s. 
But I confess I was rash in asserting that he 


crease of bills is more reasonably accounted for 
by the overdrawings of one partner to the ex- 
tent of above 7000/. (with interest, 8000/. and 
more), or the non-application by the other 
partner of the sums stated in the vidimus to 
have been received by him, but which he never 
received, and which, to a considerable extent 
at least, consisted of a personal debt due to him 
by Mr. James Ballantyne. * * * 

“ Doubt, if you can, that the Ballantyne 
businesses, under the mismanagement of these 
worthies, had engrossed a very large share of 
| the hard-won fruits of Scott’s genius and la. 
| bour—genius and labour alike wonderful, but 


ance, unwearied kindness, and inexhaustible 
charity of the man whom James Ballantyne’s 
trustees, ‘ acting in concert with the family,’ 
dare to represent as the greedy, rapacious 
plunderer of beings, who derived, in fact, from 
his overflowing bounty, from the dawn of their 


consideration they ever enjoyed, every gratifi- 
cation their luxurious appetites and ludicrous 
vanity ever received. vd * * 

“ There is no great difficulty in comprehend- 
ing that James’s personal debt, apart from that 
represented by company obligations, appeared 
small at the time of the catastrophe. It is, 
however, rather puzzling to understand how 
the pamphleteers, with the company books, 
and James’s own ‘cash-jottings’ before them, 
could venture to say that at that epoch his per- 
sonal debts did not exceed 100/.! To be sure, 








had been in a banking establishment at all; 
for I find, on examining my authority for the 
statement, that it was only his own word. * *| 
“* Great, indeed, was Mr. John’s faith in| 
the credulity of his correspondent. Perhaps} 
the most audacious specimen occurs in this last 
letter, where our gay fox-hunter (the true 
original of Jack Brag) assures Scott that he 
had, since the bookselling affair began, kept 
under the aliowance to which the contract had 
restricted his personal drafts. * . vA 
“T shall not inflict upon you proofs in de- 
tail of the less culpable sort of mismanagement 
which ran through all the period of James’s 
stewardship. His letters are full of apologies 
for neglects, and promises of amendment ; but 
he maintains a comfortable aspect, on the 
whole, and repeatedly disclaims ‘ despondency.’ 
Scott, on his part, continued, as of old, too 
much occupied with his own romantic crea- 
tions to have time for minute scrutiny of his 
commercial affairs—he continued to pardon, 
to trust, and to hope. ‘* No Despondency,’ 
was the word. . sa bs 
“ The company bills required to be increased, 
and no wonder. But there was ‘ no despond- 
ency,’ and every thing was kept comfortable at 
Heriot Row. New furniture for the drawing- 
room ; wine at sale after sale ; a rocking-horse, 
and then a pony, for John ; horses, mares, 
phaetons ; subscriptions to public institutions ; 
assessments redeemed, and money ‘ sent to 
Stillie for my call,’ are items most character. 
istic of that rigid economy as to which, as well 
as in other matters, James Ballantyne ‘ kept 
his word but lamely.’ Why do I trouble you, 
who knew his habits well, with all this detail ? 
We must speak to these fellows by the card.’ 
shew you my proofs step by step as I ad- 
vance. James was taking the company’s funds 
in violation of the contract. These sums were 
obviously Sir Walter’s ; they were raised on 
his credit—he eventually paid them—and if 
they had not been so squandered, his debts 
would have been by so many thousands less. 


he was very careful to give his wife 250/. on 
the very morning of the smash! But I ab- 
stain —_”” 

Such are among the allegations of the author; 
and they are spiteful and bitter enough from 
the “‘ abstaining” pen which sets out with pro- 
fessing to look at the ** Refutation” with “the 
calmness of perfect contempt.” 

It is impossible for us to enter into the long 
accounts, and references to accounts, with 
which Mr. Lockhart supports his statements— 
on many points they appear to us to be strong ; 
but audi alteram partem, in reply and explana- 
tion, must, for the present, be our motto. Mr. 
L. represents Sir Walter as originally wealthy, 
with a fortune of 10,000/., derived from his 
father (a much larger sum than we could have 
imagined), and a considerable income from his 
legal appointments. The Ballantynes, on the 
contrary, poor, and involved in debt. Now, 
we do not believe that James Ballantyne left 
his native town, Kelso, to commence printer in 
Edinburgh in a condition of pecuniary embar- 
rassment; aud, therefore, when we see that 
printing business, in its very earliest years, 
1805, &c., dealing in accommodation bills, we 
are at a loss to gather the “‘ input” of much 
capital on either hand. As Scott went on to 
publish his immortal works, for which he re- 
ceived very large sums of money, no doubt but 
they were swallowed up in the trading specula- 
tions, as well as in the acquisition and improve- 
ment of landed property. Of course he was 
able to lose much more than the Ballantynes, 
who (with the exception of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Journal,” James’s private property) could 
have little or nothing but profits shared in 
common with him. But let justice be done 
alike to the dwarf and the giant. If one is 
ruined by the loss of five hundred pounds, it 
does not much mend his situation, that another 
with whom he is connected, is overwhelmed by 
the loss of fifty thousand. James Ballantyne’s 
character is as dear to his children and friends 
as Sir Walter Scott’s to his descendants: 





You will judge, therefore, whether the in- 


aud, really, this pot-and-kettle dispute is to be 


not so wonderful as the long-suffering forbear- | 


manhood downwards, every jot of credit or | 


—_ 

|lamented by every admirer of either. Both 
bookselling and printing came out of the méée 
with detriment; but it seems unfair to charge 
| James Ballantyne with gross neglect of the 
| latter, because he more devotedly employed him. 
| self in preparing Sir Walter’s numerous publica- 
| tions for the world. Mr. Lockhart undervalues 
| this service; Sir Walter Scott did not. 

| We have not space to go into all the points 
| discussed in this pamphlet, and shall conclude 
with only one observation. It was generally 
felt that the gravamen of the Ballantyne 
|pamphlet, as it affected the memory of Sir 
| Walter Scott, was the fact of his having en- 
tailed Abbotsford on his son the year before 
the failure, and thus removed answerable means 
| for meeting the common difficulty. Upon this 
|important topic it is but right to hear Mr. 
| Lockhart : — 

‘* First of all, let me ask any candid man who 

has followed me in my minute deduction of the 
position in which Scott and Ballantyne stood 
| to each other as to money matters at every 
marking stage of their connexion,—and indeed 
throughout the whole course of it, whether he 
is of opinion, that when the marriage of Captain 
Scott and your niece was on the éapis: in the 
beginning of 1825, Sir Walter was bound to 
consult James Ballantyne about any thing he 
might please to do with respect to the settle. 
ment of his landed estate? ‘The pamphleteers 
choose, you see, to suppress all allusion to the 
fact, that the settlement then made reserved to 
Sir Walter the right of borrowing 10,000/. on 
his lands, and that this sum was accordingly 
borrowed, and applied to the purposes of Bal- 
lantyne and Co. and Constable and Co., before 
the end of 1825—the loan being negotiated and 
the necessary instrumepts prepared by James 
Ballantyne’s brother-in-law, Mr George Ho- 
garth, W.S. Besides this 10,000 worth of 
land at Abbotsford, left free, Sir Walter had 
other property, both real and personal, which 
the marriage-settlement nowise affected, to an 
extent infinitely beyond any thing that could 
ever have been claimed from the real and per- 
sonal estate of James Ballantyne—a freehold 
house, &c. in one of the best streets of Edin- 
burgh—books, &c. in the country, worth at 
least 10,000/.—the copyrights of several import- 
ant works, which works alone realised a very 
considerable dividend to the creditors within 
the first eighteen months of the trust—to say 
nothing of the power of securing large sums at 
any time in the shape of life assurance. Was 
it necessary that Sir Walter Scott, being thus 
situated as to real and personal property, and 
other resources equally available, should feel 
himself bound, in honour and honesty, to 
consult his debtor Ballantyne as to such 
arrangements as he did make in the view of 
his son’s marriage? I apprehend no man of 
common sense will say that he was bound to do 
any such thing ; and I am very sure no one 
can have read the Memoirs of his Life without 
believing, that when that settlement was made 
he considered himself to be in possession of 
resources independent of those which it affected, 
far more than sufficient to meet any demands 
that existed against him as the partner of Mr. 
Ballantyne. But whether he consulted Ballan- 
tyne on the business or not, that Ballantyne 
must have been perfectly cognizant of what Sir 
Walter then did, at the time when it was done, 
is a fact susceptible of most abundant proof.” 





| 
| 





Deerbrook : a Novel. By Harriet Martineau, 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. Moxon. 
Miss Manrineav dwells in a country town. 
‘There are a neighbouring squire, & yeverend 
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them in quick succession; and they naturally 
with their wives and families, two lady visitors | suppose the near friends must be more agitated, 
from Birmingham, an accomplished surgeon-| in proportion to their nearness.’ ‘ The watch- 
apothecary, haberdashers, and other little folks; | ers, meanwhile,’ said Hester, ‘ have had time 
strange to say, there is no lawyer; and never|in the long night to go over the past and the 
yet was there a perfect picture of the society! future, again and again; and by morning all 
and concerns of such a town without that/seems so familiar, that they think. they can 
functionary cutting a conspicuous figure in it. | never be surprised into grief again.’ ‘ So fa- 
This sin of omission is so far fatal to truth and| miliar,’ said Mr. Hope, ‘ that their minds are 
veri-similitude. jat liberty for the smallest particulars of their 

With regard to the portraits of individuals,| duty. I usually find them ready for the mi- 
the doings of society, and the exposition of|nutest directions I may have to give.’ ‘ Yes: 
moral principles which she means to enforce,'the time for surprise,— for consternation,— is 
we have no fault to find with our author.| long afterwards,’ said Hester, with some emo- 
The painting is strongly coloured, and wants|tion. ‘ When the whole has become settled 
refinement ; but still it is an able exhibition of|and finished in other minds, the nearest 
human nature. It is, however, true that peo-; mourners begin to wake up to their mourn- 
ple do not generally let out so much in con-\ing.’ ‘And thus,’ said Margaret, ‘ the 
versation as Miss M. finds necessary for her’ strongest agitation is happily not witnessed.’ 
purpose. Speech is more employed to conceal|‘ Happily not,’ said Mr. Hope. ‘I doubt 
than to reveal all the workings of the heart,| whether any body’s strongest agitations ever 
the excitement of the passions, and the designs |are witnessed. I doubt whether the sufferer 
of the mind: there is a want of art, and espe-| himself is often aware of what are really his 
cially as employed on fiction, in making per-| greatest sufferings; and he is so ashamed of 
sons declare too much of their feelings and them that he hides them from himself, when it 


rector, two partners in a large way of —_ 
| 


purposes; and the genuine artist traces the 
events of life to more recondite and hidden 
causes, to trifles rather than to broad ex- 
posures. 

With these abatements, Deerbrook is a clever 
work, though hardly to be called a novel. The 
examples of mothers upon their families, the 
effects of vulgar intrigue, the lessons how to 
bear plenty or poverty, and the opening of 
some of the well-springs which exist more or 
Jess in every mortal breast, are all deserving of 
much commendation. 


\is possible. 
| which reveals itself is very endurable.’ ‘ Is not 


‘it is 2” 


I cannot but think that any grief 


that rather hard?’ asked Margaret. ‘ How 
does it seem to you hard? Is it not merciful 


|that we can keep our worst sorrows — that we 
‘are disposed, as it were, forced, to keep them 


from afflicting our friends?’ ‘ But is it not 


|saying that bereavement of friends is not the 


greatest of sorrows, while all seem to agree that 
‘Is it, generally speaking, the greatest 
of sorrows? I think not, for my own part. 


Of these, its peculiar | There are cases in which the loss is too heavy 


and laudable qualities (being, as they are, illus-|to bear being the subject of any speculation, 


trated at length, and throughout the whole 
narrative), it is out of our power to give an 
adequate idea; but we must select some passages 
as an example of the rest. The following dia- 
logue with the accomplished surgeon, to whom 
we have alluded, contains just and original 
observations :— 

‘¢* You are surprised,’ said he, ‘ that I am 
come from a dying patient to play with the 
children in the fields. Come, acknowledge that 
this is in your minds.” ‘If it is, it is an 
unreasonable thought,’ said Margaret. ‘ You 
must see 80 many dying people, it would be hard 
that in every case you should be put out of the 
reach of pleasure.’ ‘ Never mind the hardship, 
if it be fitting,’ said Hope: ‘ hard or not hard, 
is it natural,—is it possible ?’ ‘ I suppose wit- 
nessing death so often does lessen the feelings 
about it,’ observed Hester; ‘ yet I cannot fanc 
that one’s mind could be at liberty for small 
concerns immediately after leaving a house full 
of mourners, and the sight of one in pain. 
There must be something distasteful in every 
thing that meets one’s eyes,— in the sunshine 
itself” ‘True. That is the feeling in such 
cases: but such cases seldom occur. Yes: I 
mean what I say. Such cases are very rare. 
The dying person is commonly old, or so worn 
out by illness as to make death at last no evil. 
When the illness is shorter, it is usually found 
that a few hours in the sick-room do the work 
of months of common life in reconciling the 
minds of survivors.’ ‘ I am sure that is true,’ 
observed Margaret. ‘It is so generally the 
case that I know no set of circumstances in 
which I should more confidently reckon on the 
calmness, forethought, and composure of the 
persons I have to deal with, than in the family 
of a dying person. The news comes suddenly 
to the neighbours: all the circumstances rush 
at once into their imaginations: all their recol- 
lections and feelings about the sufferer agitate 


jalmost of observation; for instance, when the 
| happiest married people are separated, or when 
/@ first or only child dies: but I think there are 
many sorrows greater than a separation by death 
of those who have faith enough to live inde- 
pendently of each other, and mutual love enough 
to deserve, as they hope, to meet again here- 
after. I assure you I have sometimes come 
away from houses unvisited, and unlikely to be 
visited by death, with a heart so heavy as I have 
rarely or never brought from a death-bed.’ ‘I 
should have thought that would be left for the 
|rector to say,’ observed Hester. ‘ I should have 
|Supposed you meant cases of guilt or re- 
morse.’ ‘ Cases of guilt or remorse,’ continued 
Mr. Hope, ‘ and also of infirmity. People may 
say what they will, but I am persuaded that 
there is immeasurably more suffering endured, 
both in paroxysms and for a continuance, from 
infirmity, tendency to a particular fault, or the 
privation of a sense, than from the loss of any 
friend upon earth, except the very nearest and 
dearest; and even that case is no exception, 
when there is the faith of meeting again--which 
almost every mourner has, so natural and wel- 
come as it is.’ ‘ Do you tell your infirm friends 
the high opinion you have of their sufferings ?’ 
asked Margaret. ‘Why, not exactly; that 
would not be the kindest thing to do: would it ? 
What they want is, to have their trouble 
jlightened to them, not made the worst of ; 
jlightened, not by using any deceit, of course, 
but by simply treating their case as a matter 
of fact.’ ‘Then surely you should make light 
of the case of the dying too: make light of 
it even to the survivors. Do you do this? 
‘In one sense I do; in another sense, no one 
can do it. Not regarding death as a misfor- 
tune, I cannot affect to consider it so. Re- 
garding the change of existence as a very 
serions one, I cannot, of course, make light of 
it.” ‘That way of looking at it regards only 














the dying person; you have not said how you 
speak of it to survivors.” ‘ As I speak of it to 
you now, or to myself when I see any one die; 
with the added consideration of what the sur. 
vivors are about to lose. That is a large con. 
sideration certainly; but should not one give 
them credit for viewing death as it is, and for 
being willing to bear their own loss cheerfully, 
as they would desire to bear any other kind of 
loss ? especially if, as they say, they believe it 
to be only for a time.’ ‘ This is looking on the 
bright side,’ observed Hester, in a low voice; 
but she was overheard by Mr. Hope. ‘I trust 
you do not object to the bright side of things,’ 
said he, smiling, ‘as long as there is so much 
about us that is really very dark.’ * What can 
religion be for,’ said Margaret, ‘ or reason, or 
philosophy, whichever name you may call your 
faith by, but to shew us the bright side of 
every thing—of death among the rest? I have 
often wondered why we seem to try to make 
the most of that evil (if evil it be), while we 
think it a duty to make the least of every other. 
I had some such feeling, I suppose, when I was 
surprised to hear that you had come hither 
straight from a death-bed; I do not wonder at 
all now.’” 

Without going into the story, the evils in. 
duced by bad feelings, and the revolution and 
poetical justice brought about by a fatal malady 
which ravages Deerbrook, we could afford no 
specimen more apt than the foregoing; and 
with it therefore we beg to recommend these 
volumes to our readers, for much good sense 
and much useful discrimination. There is 
nothing forced, and every person and occur- 
rence seem real; and the faults we have found 
are rather imputed to it as belonging to the 
class Novel, than to any inherent demerit of its 
own as a lesson of life. 





Insurrection of Poland in 1830-1; and the 
Russian Rule preceding it since 1815. By 
S. B. Gnorowski. 8vo. pp. 415. London, 
1839. Ridgway. 

Tue Poles, time immemorial, have been a 

dashing, in the upper ranks profligate, brave, 

reckless, intriguing, and gallant people. For 
love or war, treachery or patriotism, they have 
furnished models that would make Romance 
look like a cripple at invention. This volume 
is in perfect keeping with the national character. 

True courage and rhodomontade, illustrious 

suffering and Bobadil boasting, Spartan virtue 

and Punic faith, heroism and weakness, mingle 
in the most tangled yarn that ever ravelled 
round a portion of history. 

We stumble at the very outset. 

“ Since the last partition of Poland in 1795, 
her independence has never been entirely an- 
nihilated. Until 1806 it survived in the legions 
of Dombrowski and Kniaziewicz, fighting for 
the French in Italy, Egypt, Germany, and St- 
Domingo, where no less than 30,000 Poles 
perished. To their valour Bonaparte bore wit- 
ness, saying, that ‘they fought like devils ; 
but when they demanded to share in the bene- 
fit secured by treaties, he only answered, ‘that 
the prayers of every friend of freedom were for 
the brave Poles, but that time and destiny alone 
could re-establish them.’ What he called de- 
stiny, they held to be the justice of their cause ; 
and, confident in its ultimate success, fought 
on, to their war-cry, ‘ Poland is not lost while 
we live.’ ” * : 

Now it puzzles us to find out how the “in- 
dependence of Poland” could be upheld by 

* “The first line of a mazurka, composed for the 
legions, which subsequently became the most popular of 
their national airs.” 
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the slaughter of thousands of her people fight- 
ing as mercenaries, whether in Italy, Egypt, 
Germany, or St. Domingo ; or how the loss of 
Poland could be averted by a line of poetry, con- 
tradicted by the fact of these brave men (not 
living or bleeding for their country, but) being 
slain in foreign wars. 

The events of the partitions, treaties, &c. &c. 
which have affected Poland, are too well known 
to require being followed in our notice of this 
work, and we proceed to exemplify some of the 
author’s figures of amplification and illustration. 
In 1828, it seems, an imperial ukase was issued, 
ordering all nobles (and the land swarmed with 
them) to prove the legitimacy of their rank, and 
the writer says— 


** The consequence of this measure was, that } 


most of the rich nobles were ruined, and the 
poor became serfs. The wholesale transporta- 
tion of the nobility now carried on by Nicholas 
commenced at that epoch, and reduced not less 
than half a million of the bravest nation in the 
world to despair.”’ 

During the struggle in 1830-1, we are 
told: 

‘“* The national government took the soldiers’ 
wives under its protection, and the diet voted 
ten millions of florins, to be distributed in money 
or land amongst the troops, after the campaign 
should be over ; but they, when made acquaint- 
ed with this liberal measure, feeling that their 


task was not yet accomplished, answered with | 


sublime simplicity, ‘ Provide us with bread and 
brandy, and keep the money for more urgent 
purposes.’ ”’ 

The following bit of a battle, and other mor- 
sels, are yet more in the King Cambyses vein, 
and Kicki is a good name for it :— 

‘In the meantime, the cuirassiers had im- 
prudently advanced to the second Polish line, 
but were effectually repulsed by a battalion, 
whilst Colonel Prondzynski poured on them a 
shower of Congreve rockets, and General Kicki 


on the elder-wood, which has since been called 
* the Forest of the Dead.’ * . sa 

‘*¢ Had he (Dwernicki) marched from Bore- 
mel into the middle of the country, he would 
have found thousands of willing hearts and 
hands, and his incomparable cavalry would 
have increased to 30,000 men, mounted on 
chargers, swift as the winds of the Ukraina 
steppes. ‘ ta . 

‘* The rush of the fugitives disordered the 
first squadron of Kolyszko’s column, which fell 
back on the second, and thus successively all 
the seventeen were thrown into utter confusion. 
The venerable general tore his grey locks in 
despair, and other chiefs endeavoured, but 
without success, to rally their men. ‘ Shall it 
besaid that Polish nobles fled before the enemy ?” 
thought the few (about fifty in number), who 
vainly opposed the fatal flight, and drawing 
themselves up at the entrance of Daszow, they 
awaited unmoved the advancing foe. They 
were a noble band. Their names are amongst 
{the most illustrious in the heraldic annals of 
)}Poland. Possessed of many thousand miles of 
territory, lords over many thousand subjects, 
a single tomb may now contain these willing 
martyrs for the freedom and welfare of all. 
* Forward,’ they shouted, and fell like the 
thunder-bolt upon the hostile columns. Each 
was opposed to many, each dealt his deadly 
blows. They took the enemy’s cannon, and 
killed hundreds of Russians. They were 
eeney surrounded, but, Decius-like, they 
hewed a passage with their swords, and effected 
|their retreat. Awed by such valour, the 
Russians retired four miles from Daszow, yet 
General Rott afterwards reported that he had 
vanquished many thousands, and that, not- 
| withstanding the desperate resistance, he had 
\lost only 200 men. ‘The insurgents lost only 
/their single piece of cannon and six men 
| killed. “3 . 4 i 
| In the moment of perplexity, they inter- 





attacked them with the second regiment of |cepted a despatch from the Russian general 
lancers, and two of the Zamoyski squadrons. | Szczucki, by which they learned that he was 
Assailed from every quarter, the flying cui- | advancing, with three squadrons and two can- 
rassiers met as they fled the division of Skrzy- |non, to cut off their retreat. The letter was 
necki, and a carnage as great as that in the|no sooner read, than the sound of artillery 
elder-wood took place. They would not yield, |gave notice of his attack; but so sudden and 
and all perished. The Polish artillery then | vehement was their onset, that, before he could 
advancing, poured a grape fire on the Russian|fire a second time, they had taken his guns, 
battalions which were coming up, though too ‘and put his cavalry to flight. This occurred at 
late, in support of the cuirassiers, and completed |Obodne, the 19th of May, and on that day 
the discomfiture of Diebitch, whose men were|many were the Russian veterans who laid 





now in full retreat. Skrzynecki, the hero of 
the day, at length confident of success, urged 
Prince Radziwill to renew the attack, more 
especially as Krukowiecki had just arrived at 
Praga with 15,000 fresh troops ; but since the 
fall of Chlopicki, the prince was not to be per- 
suaded to undertake any thing upon his own 
responsibility, and fearing also that the bridge 
across the Vistula might be broken down, he 
gave the word for retiring. Thus both armies 
drew off in opposite directions, as driven by 
some unseen influence from the spot of that 
day’s butchery. Leaving Praga in flames, 
and three battalions to defend the fortified ad- 
vanced post of the bridge, the remainder of the 
Polish army re-entered Warsaw in the night. 
To convey an idea of that day’s conflict, it is 
enough to remark, that there was scarcely a 
general or staff-officer amongst them who had 
not his horse killed or wounded under him ; 
two-thirds of the officers, and 8000 privates, 
were wounded, and 4000 killed. The Russians, 
according to their own statement, lost, during 
the three engagements on the 19th, 20th, and 
25th, 30,000 killed and wounded. They 
suffered most on the last day, in their assaults 


down their arms at sight of lances, waving the 
flags embroidered in secret by Polish ladies, 
and yet warm with their sighs and tears. * * 

“ The exertions of the Polish soldiers in this 
last encounter were extraordinary ; one of 
them killed eleven Russians with his scythe, 
for which exploit Skrzynecki invested him on 
the spot with his own cross.” 

These quotations will shew how incompatible 
this narrative is with the sobriety of history ; 
but we must make allowances for that excite- 
ment which inflames the bosoms of Polish 
exiles. 

Before taking a glance at the totals, we will, 
by way of interlude, copy a few insulated para- 
graphs. Of Russia, internally, the author 
tells us :— 

‘¢ The czars may in safety erect scaffolds for 
princes, or banish them to Siberia, but dare 
not take cognizance of the mal-administration 
of their officers, lest the very scarf with which 
they gird themselves should serve to teach them 
by what physiologic law mortals may perish in 
a critical moment. They know it; and in 
consonance with this unyielding law, Nicholas 
has issued a ukase, threatening equal punish- 











ment to the briber and the bribed, in order at 
once to crush all prosecution of legal venality. 
The system is so familiar to the Russians, that 
they have embodied it in a kind of proverbial 
idyl: —‘ The buck robs the sallow — the wolf 
robs the buck—the shepherd robs the wolf— 
the landlord robs the shepherd — the attorney 
robs the landlord —the czar robs the attorney, 
and the devil himself robs the czar.’ ’’ 

In Poland there is a district of an extra- 
ordinary description for the heart of Europe:— 

*¢ The Bialowies, forty miles in length and 
twenty-six in breadth, may be called a primitive 
forest. In this extensive tract there are but 
three villages, and some portions of it are said 
to be as yet unexplored. It is the only spot in 
Europe where the bison (zubr) is found, of 
which it is estimated there are here about eight 
hundred. In 1802, the Emperor Alexander 
issued a ukase, prohibiting any of these animals 
to be destroyed on pain of death.” 

The following views are new to us; and we 
know not whether they are authentic :— 

“ The retreat of the Polish army from Os. 
trolenka to Praga was equivalent to a defeat. 
Previous to the expedition against the guards, 
the Emperor Francis had conceived so favourable 
an opinion of the national prospects, that he 
had proffered his support, and even proposed to 
restore Galicia, on condition that the Polish 
crown should be bestowed on the Archduke 
Charles. But the unfortunate affair of Ostro- 
lenka changed the views of Austria, who, con- 
sidering the cause as now hopeless, at once 
broke off the negotiation. It is worthy of 
remark, that Austria had twice before, in 1809 
and 1815, offered to restore her share of the 
spoils of Poland. A time may come when she 
may find it advisable, for her own sake, to 
carry the proposal into effect. Al) hope, too, 
from the Ottoman Porte, once the implacable 
enemy, but of late the sincere ally of Poland, 
faded at the same time. Fully appreciating 
the opportunity of escape from the insolent 
protection of the Russian, the sultan, on re- 
ceiving assurances of the co-operation of the 
French, through their ambassador, General 
Guilleminot, had prepared for hostilities, al- 
though his army of the line had been reduced 
to 10,000 during the late unfortunate war. 
The ambassador had, however, exceeded his 
instructions, and was recalled in consequence 
by his government. 3 ‘3 

“The passage of the Vistula having been 
made a point of honour by either nation, Ni- 
cholas might now, without loss of dignity, 
make proposals for a reconciliation which would 
render him the dictator of Europe. The re- 
sources of the empire also being so exhausted 
that it was necessary to solicit aid from Prus- 
sia, he naturally dreaded the result of an un- 
successful battle on the left of the Vistula : 
besides which, the paramount obstacle to re- 
conciliation no longer existed, the Grand Duke 
Constantine having died at Minsk on the 13th 
of July, the day after a visit from Count Or- 
loff, the harbinger of death, on his return from 
Berlin.” 

Orloff’s visits are represented as always fatal ; 
and it is insinuated that Diebitch was one of 
his victims ; but it is not easy to pin our faith 
to all the author’s stories ; for example :— 

“‘ The following anecdote, given to the writer 
of these pages by a party concerned in it, may 
serve to illustrate the character of Nicholas. 
Whilst yet czarewitch, he had a pregnant 
bitch, one of whose puppies he had promised to 
Count A. P. (since dead), at that time grand 
master of the ceremonies at the court of St. 
Petersburg. The count happening to call 
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upon him on a winter’s morning, found his | 
imperial highness employed in throwing the | 


priest and the performer are, after all, men of | view, it is probable the stage may avail (I speak 


the same species; and the latter may be as|it reverently) where the pulpit fails. 


* Omne 


puppies one by one upon the chimney fire, and | beneficially employed in enforcing an ennobling | talit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.” He 


burning them to death, out of pity to the poor 
animal which had given birth to six young 
ones. What were the pastimes of Nero in 
comparison with those of Nicholas? No doubt 
it is from similar motives of commiseration 
for Polish mothers that he destroys their 
children.” 

On a general view of the author’s bulletins, 
it is first stated that the Russians, purposely 
exagyerating their force, represented it at 
260.000 (page 227); but before he has done, 
M. Gnorowski calculates it himself at 420,000! ! 
(page 411). And it requires that incredible 
number to substantiate his account of their 
losses, for within a few pages he slays 75,000, 
and takes prisoners, and puts hors de combat, as 
many more as swell the amount to 110,000 
men! Sometimes they are on one point 
60.000, and anon 141,000 strong (see pages 
367 and 387), and, in short, in the war and by 
the cholera, above 220,000 mén are disposed of. 

That we doubt, is a pity; but we cannot 
help it. Our readers may believe if they like. 
We regret to see so much gasconade on so 
interesting a subject. 


A Defence of the Stage, §c., §c. By J. W. 
Calcraft, Lessee and Manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin. 8vo. pp. 175. Dublin, 1839. 
Milliken and Son. 

A SERMON against the stage lately preached 

and published by the Rev. Dr. J. B. Bennett 

Wesleyan), in Dublin, has called forth this 
efence of theatrical amusements from the 
manager of the Dublin theatre. Whether 
there exists any particular jealousy between 
the pulpit and the stage, we cannot tell,we 
have seen very bad, as well as very ‘‘ tolerable 
and not to be endured,” and very good, actors 

in both places—but there does seem to be a 

sort of feud, which ever and anon breaks out ; 

and some preacher, more zealous than the rest, 
launches out his measureless anathemas against 
the drama and its professors, as a perfect hell 
and a set of devils to match. The salient 
points are seized, and every offence, mischief, 
vice, and crime, that can be traced to a play- 





house, is denounced as the offspring of the} Religion does not deny. 


principle, as the former in inculcating a point 
of doctrine. At any rate there should be no 


stage as an ally in good works. 

Before offering a few remarks on the body of 
Mr. Calcraft’s volume, we would just notice a 
passage in his preface ; where, illustrating the 
detrimental nature of literary controversy, he 
Says :— 

ch Milton expressed no compunction for the 
death of Salmasius, nor has the‘ Quarterly’ re- 
corded any penitence for the article that put 
an end to Keats.” 

With regard to the former we shall not 
question that the author of ** Paradise Lost” 
slew his adversary with a quarto pamphlet ; 
but with regard to the Quarterly reviewer, we 
may repeat that it would have been a work of 
supererogation in him to cry peccavi for a crime 
he did not commit. Poor Keats died of con- 
sumption, and not of an article in any review ; 
though, like many other silly and unfounded 
bits of gossip, this charge has been repeated till 
it has obtained the currency of belief among 
those who know no better. 

Previous to a searching examination of some 
of Dr. Bennett’s garbled statements from 
Collier and other opponents of the stage, Mr. 
Calcraft thus speaks of his odious com- 
parisons :— 

** Can, then, the theatre with justice be con- 
founded among the resorts of low sensuality, 
with which it has been so cruelly compared ? 
The gaming table, the brothel, and the mid- 
night tavern of the drunken reveller, are 
equally unsanctioned by the magistrate and 
the philosopher. The one feeling the impossi- 
bility of rendering useful that which is essen- 
tially profligate, and the other, in the wildest 
dreams of Utopian enthusiasm, never con- 
templating the probability of reforming that 
which reason says should be abolished alto- 
gether. There are portions of life which men 
cannot and will not employ either in labour or 
in study. The mind and body both require re- 
freshment, and that which Nature demands, 
Pindar says, ‘ rest and 


place, not the depravity of human nature, | enjoyment are universal physicians:’ and Aris- 


which, even in a church or conventicle, will 
lapse into sin. They excuse 
*« The sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to ;” 
and in austerity towards the innocent recrea- 


totle observes, ‘ it is impossible for men to live in 
continual labour—repose and games must suc- 
ceed to cares and watchings.’ Our recreations 
should be moderate, not tardily prolonged, but 





tion afforded by the well-regulated drama, find 
an apology for those pleasures which may be | 
more congenial to their tastes, the ample din-| 
ner, the wine cup, and, it may be, the tea-cup | 
and love-feast! Excitement is enjoyment, | 
and we ought not, in common charity, to be, 
too pharisaical as to its causes and modes. 

We lately reviewed Dr. Styles, whom Dr. | 
Bennett has followed ; and need not again go! 
into this puritanical controversy. Of what is, 
bad in the drama we are not the defenders, | 
but we greatly dislike the indiscriminating con- | 
demnation of what is good in it. Against its, 
degradation and pollution for disgraceful pur- | 
poses we have ever raised our voice ; but that is | 


whilst they sip its waters, lest the wary croco- 
dile should entrap their negligence. In teach. 
ing the discipline of the human heart, we should 
avoid extremes as carefully as in restraining 
its indulgences. Dr. Johnson, a profound 
moralist and pious Christian, says, ‘ Ii one was 
to think continually of death, the business of 
life would stand still; I am no friend to mak. 
ing religion appear too hard. Many good people 
have done harm by giving too severe notions of 
it.’ Sir Walter Scott, another eminent moral 
teacher, says, ‘ To those abstracted spirits, who 
feel or suppose themselves capable of remaining 
constantly involved in heavenly thoughts, any 
sublunary amusements may justly seem frivo- 


the very reason we would stand by it in its im-| lous, but the mass of mankind are not so 
proving and moral tendencies. Sowe would as| formed.’ Giddy, thoughtless people, and there 


regards the pulpit and religion,—reprove the 
misuse of the one, and the abuse of the other; 
in order to defend the one without intolerance, | 
and the other without bigotry. It is not be-| 
cause there are errors in every thing human, 
shat we are to impeach the whole system. The 





always have been, and in all probability always 
will be, a majority of such in the world, are 
more likely to be reclaimed by instruction 
mildly insinuated, than harshly commanded. 
The pride which recoils against authority, 
sometimes yields to persuasion, and in this 


strife between the two; for, if properly con-_ 
ducted, the pulpit need not be ashamed of the 


dismissed in time, as the dogs of the Nile run! 


| carries every vote who combines the instructive 

vith the agreeable. Surely this maxim of the 
Roman poet is not inconsistent with the higher 
sources from whence our own moral doctrines 
are derived. The theatre is a gentle monitor, 
and, as euch, acceptable to the tastes of men; 
appealing to the reason, it is true, through the 
pleasant, but at the same time hazardous me. 
dium of the senses, and therefore liable to 
objection as easily pervertible to abuse; but 
the lesson is not the less efficacious if prudently 
administered, as the senses are the most power- 
ful alembic through which knowledge can be 
instilled into the heart.” 

The rationality of this view is surely not in- 
compatible with morality and religion ; not so 
much so as dishonesty in reasoning, if we are 
forbidden to do evil that good may follow it. 
Yet we read :— 

“ Dr. Bennett says (page 14 of Sermon), 
‘ The authority of Livy is sometimes adduced 
by the friends of the drama, to prove that it 
was originally introduced at Rome to pacify the 
gods, and avert a pestilence ; but it should in 
candour be added to this statement, that he 
says, the remedy in this case was worse than 
the disease, and the atonement more infectious 
than the plague.’ Which latter sentence he 
gives as a quotation from Livy, transcribing it 
on the faith of Collier. Now, there is no such 
passage in Livy, nor any remark of that his- 
torian which, by any possible interpretation, 
can be so defined. What he says on the subject 
is as follows: ‘Inter aliarum parva principia 
rerum, ludorum quoque prima origo ponenda 
visa est : ut appareret, quam ab sano initio res in 
hanc vix opulentis regnis tolerabilem insaniam 
venerit.” Which stands thus in Baker’s trans- 
lation: ‘Among the trifling beginnings of other 
matters, I thought it not amiss to give a view 
of the origin of theatrical exhibitions also, in 
order to shew, from a moderate setting out, to 
what an intolerable extravagance they have pro- 
ceeded ; such extravagance, indeed, as scarcely 
to be supported by opulent kingdoms.’ Let 
impartial readers decide whether or not this is 
a fair mode of handling evidences.” 

And the author proceeds well with the ge- 
neral argument, as far as ancient authorities 
are concerned :— 

“¢ Tully,’ answering to Collier, ‘cries out 
upon licentious plays and poems, as the bane of 
sobriety and wise thinking ; and Plutarch says 
plays are dangerous to corrupt young people; 
and, therefore, stage poetry, when it grows too 
hardy and licentious, ought to be checked.’ 
With both of these opinions we cordially agree, 
but Cicero, as is well known, was the friend pf 
Roscius, and an admirer of his art; and Plu- 
tarch tells us, in another passage of the same 
part of his works, from whence Collier has 
quoted, that he thought plays useful to polish 
the manners and instil the principles of virtue. 
The entire tendency of the treatise, ‘ De Au- 
diendis Poetis,’ is to guide youth in the study 
of the poets, especially the dramatic ones, and 
to shew them where the abuses lie, and how 
they are balanced by the advantages. There is 
scarcely any author who quotes more constantly 
from the ancient dramatists than Plutarch, 
when enforcing his own moral sentences and 
instructions. Aristotle (who, according to 
Collier and his followers, is also an enemy to 
the stage) considered it of so much importance, 
that he laid down a very minute model for its 
formation and arrangement. ‘ Tragedy,’ by 
his definition, is ‘ the imitation of an action 
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which, by means of terror and pity, refines and 
purifies in us all sorts of passion.’ He also 
says, ‘the force of music and action is very 
affecting; it commands the audience, and 
changes the passions to a resemblance of the 
matter before them.’ ‘ So that,’ adds Collier, 
‘ when the representation is foul, the thoughts 
of the company must suffer.’ This we readily 
admit ; and by the same rule, when the repre- 
sentation is fair, the thoughts of the company 
must be elevated accordingly.” 

The summary of testimonies of more mo- 
dern instances is not less curious ; and, on the 
grounds we have stated for not again entering 
into the dispute, we will conclude with the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘The number of churchmen who have 
written plays, or otherwise countenanced the 
stage by their writings and example, is extra- 
ordinary. ” ™ re 

“The first regular comedy in English, 
‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle,’ was written by 
the Rev. J. Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. = ” 

“Dr. John Bale, bishop of Ossory, called 
bilious Bale, from the acrimony of his contro- 
versial writings, is the author of above twenty 
dramatic pieces, four of which were published. 
Dr. Nicholas Brady, the coadjutor of Tate 
(who was also a dramatist) in the version of 
the Psalms, is the author of a tragedy called 
‘ The Rape, or the Innocent Impostors.’? The 
Rev. Thomas Broughton, prebendary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, is the author of a tragedy, 
called ‘ Hercules.” The Rev. William Cart- 
wright, who died in 1643, is the author of the 
‘ Royal Slave,’ ‘ The Lady Errant,’ ‘ The Or- 
dinary,’ and ‘ The Siege.’ He was an eminent 
preacher. The learned and pious Dr. Fell, 
bishop of Oxford, said of him, ‘ Cartwright 
was the utmost man could come to.” Dr. Sa- 
muel Coxall, archdeacon of Salop, is the au- 
thor of the ‘ Fair Circassian.’ Dr. John Dal- 
ton altered and adapted to the stage Milton’s 
‘Comus.’ Dr. Dodd, who, though his end was 
unfortunate, was an able divine and a religious 
man, wrote the oratorios of ‘ Ruth’ and ‘ Ba- 
laam,’ the tragedy of the ‘Syracusan,’ and 
edited the ‘ Beauties of Shakspere,’ with notes 
and annotations. Dr. Warburton, bishop of 
Gloucester, bestowed much time on an edition 
of Shakspere, and in writing notes to his 
works. Dr. Percy, bishop of Dromore, wrote 
an essay on the English stage, and contri- 
buted many notes to the various editions of 
Shakspere. * * * 

‘“* The Rev. Thomas Goffe, who was esteemed 
as an excellent preacher, wrote the tragedies of 
the ‘ Raging Turk,” ‘ Orestes,’ and the ‘ Cou- 
trageous Turk,’ and a tragi-comedy called the 
‘ Careless Shepherdess.’ He died in 1627. 
Dr. Zachary Grey wrote critical, historical, 
and explanatory Notes to Shakspere. The 
Rev. John Upton, prebendary of Rochester, 
wrote critical observations on Shakspere. The 
Rev. Stephen Gosson, who afterwards became a 
noted persecutor of the theatre, and wrote 
‘The School of Abuse,’ an invective against 
poets and players, is the author of a tragedy 
called ‘ Catiline’s Conspiracies,’ the comedy of 
‘Captain Mario,’ and a morality called ‘ Praise 
at Parting.’ Dr. John Hackett, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, is the author of * Loy- 
ola,’ a comedy acted before James the First. 
The Rev. Samuel Harding wrote the tragedy 
of * Sicily and Naples, or the Fatal Union.’ 
Dr. Peter Hausted, chaplain to the Earl of 
Northampton in the civil wars, wrote the 
comedies called ‘Rival Friends,’ and ‘ Senile 
Odium.’ Dr. John Hoadly, prebendary of 


Winchester, is supposed to have materially as- 
sisted his brother in the celebrated comedy of 


‘the ‘Suspicious Husband,’ and is the author 


| of the following dramatic pieces —‘ The Con- 

trast,’ * Jephtha,’ ‘ Love’s Revenge,’ * The Force 

of Truth,’ and * Phebe,’ and left several dra- 

matic works in manuscript behind him. The 
‘Rev. John Home is the author of ‘ Douglas,’ a 
| play that will keep possession of the stage as 
‘long as any taste for true natural poetry re- 
mains; and also of ‘ Agis,’ ‘The Siege of 
Aquileia,’ ‘The Fatal Discovery,’ ‘ Alonza,’ 
and‘ Alfred.’ The rigid principles of the synod 
of Scotland were shocked at the idea of a mem- 
ber of the kirk becoming a dramatist ; they, 
accordingly, in a public convocation, expelled 
him, and disqualified him from the ministry ; 
in consequence of which he resigned a good 
living, and withdrew from the jurisdiction of 
the presbytery. The opinion of mankind has 
amply vindicated him, and condemned the harsh 
bigotry by which he suffered, and the late 
King George III., then Prince of Wales, af- 
forded him a substantial recompense, in the 
form of a handsome pension, which placed him 
beyond the effects of further persecution. Dr. 
James Hurdis is the author of ‘ Panthea,’ and 
‘Sir T. More,’* tragedies, and ‘ Cursory Re. 
marks on the Arrangement of the Plays of 
Shakspere.’ The Rev. W. Mason, chaplain to 
the king, rector of Aston, and canon-resident- 
iary of York, and prebendary of Driffield, is one 
of the authors entitled to the applause of the 
world, as well for the virtues of the heart, as 
the excellence of their writings. He is the 
author of the celebrated dramatic pieces, ‘ Carac- 
tacus’ and ‘ Elfrida,’? two tragedies still in 
MS., and finished a tragedy left by Whitehead, 
called ‘ Edipus.’ The Rev. Dr. Brown is the 
author of the tragedies of ‘ Barbarossa’ and 
* Athelstan.’ - ? ' 

** The Rev. James Townley is the author of 
the popular farce of * High Life below Stairs,’ 
so often attributed to the pen of Garrick and 
many others. Dr. John Watson, bishop of 
Winchester in 1583, is the author of ‘ Absalom,’ 
a tragedy in Latin. Dr. Welch, bishop of 
Derry in 1670, wrote two comedies, called ‘ Her- 
mophus’ (in Latin), and‘ Love’s Hospital.’ Dr. 
Francis Wrangham, archdeacon of York, is the 
author of a farce called ‘ Reform,’ written in 
1792. Dr. James Plumptre is the author of a 
comedy called the ‘ Coventry Act,’ the tragedy 
of * Osway,’ ‘ Observations on Hamlet, with an 
Appendix,’ and * Four Sermons on Subjects 
relating to the Stage,’ preached in St. Mary’s 
Church, Cambridge. In these discourses Dr. 
Plumptre takes the middle course, and points 
out the distinction between the uses and abuses 
of the stage. He says, ‘ This powerful engine 
can be made to promote the cause of virtue and 
religion, and to become not only an innocent 
amusement, but a highly rational and pleasing 
source of instruction.’ These discourses were 
written under the sanction of the Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, vice-chancellor of the University of 


* «* Cowper, a pious, and in some respects severe Christ- 
ian, in a letter to Dr. Hunter, speaking of the tragedy of 
‘Sir Thomas More,’ says, ‘I wish to know what you 
mean to do with ‘Sir Thomas,’ for though I expressed 
doubts about his theatrical possibilities, 1 think him a 
very respectable person, and, with some improvement, 
well worthy of being introduced to the public.’—Hayley’s 
Life of Cowper, Letter cxxxviii. See, also, ‘The Task,’ 
book vi. p. 254, in which he eulogises Garrick, and, in 
king of the Jubilee at Stratford, in 1769, in honour of 

pere, sevs— 
*’ Twas a hallowed time ; decorum reigned, 

And mirth without offence. No few returned, 
Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.’ 


It is evident from this, Cowper had no horror of the thea- 
atre ; yet his character and conduct are often quoted by 
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the most rigid.” 


| 


Cambridge, to whom they are dedicated. The 
reader would do well to peruse them entire, and 
not draw his opinion of Dr. Plumptre’s object, 
or the mode in which he enforces it, by the 
summary account included in Dr. Bennett’s 
Appendix. The book is reasonable and mode- 
rate, and the notes abound with highly enter- 
taining information. This production Dr. Ben- 
nett regards as ‘a curiosity in theological lite- 
rature.’ It may be so. That a clergyman 
should say a word or two in defence of the 
stage, may appear to him curious, but I think I 
have shewn that at all events it is not singular. 
Dr. Edward Young, the author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ wrote the tragedies of the ‘ Revenge,’ 
‘ Busiris,’ and ‘ The Brothers ;’ the last of which 
(a fact, I believe, not generally known) was 
written and acted for the express purpose of 
adding to the fund for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. In more modern times, 
the Rev C. Maturin, who is remembered in 
this city as an eloquent preacher, is the author 
of the tragedies of ‘ Bertram,’ ‘ Manuel,’ ‘ Fre- 
dolfo,’ and ‘Osmyn the Renegade.’ The Rev. 
H. Millman is the author of * Fazio,’ which 
was eminently successful on the stage when pro- 
duced at Covent Garden for Miss O’ Neill, * Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast,’ the ‘ Fall of Jerusalem,’ and 
the ‘ Martyr of Antioch.’ The Rev. C. Croly 
is the author of ‘ Catiline,’ and a very successful 
comedy called ‘ Pride shall have a Fall.’ ” 





Notes of a Wanderer, in Search of Health, 
through Italy, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, up 
the Danube, and down the Rhine. By W. 
F. Cumming, M.D., late Bengal Medical 
Establishment, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. Lon. 
don, 1839. Saunders and Otley ; Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 

Dr. CuMMING’s peregrinations covered a vast 

extent of ground, and his diary is full of re- 

marks which do credit to his good sense and 
acuteness. If we had not read many previous 
works describing the same countries, places, 
and topics, we should have enjoyed as much 
of pleasure as of information from his, very 
agreeable and instructive volumes; and to 
those who are not in this (our unfortunate 
critical) predicament, we can cordially recom- 
mend them. As it is with ourselves we must 
dismiss them with a single extract on the 
transmission of correspondence with India, At 

Grand Cairo: 

“ The pacha arrived two days ago from the 
Delta. I saw him drive past the hotel in a 
carriage more like a London jarvie than a 
vehicle of state; it was drawn by six white 
horses, and preceded by adozen outriders. He 
is a venerable-looking old man, with a long 
white beard. Dined yesterday with Mr. Wag. 
horn, to meet Lord and Lady Brudenell. His 
lordship is on his way to Cosseir vid Thebes, 
where he hopes to embark on the H. Lindsay 
steam-boat early next month for Bombay. After 
dinner, we had a long and animated discussion 
on steam communication with India. Mr. 
Waghorn is a very singular character, and 
were his zeal and enthusiasm only tempered by 
a little more judgment and discretion, is pre- 
cisely the man to be the successful apostle of a 
new system. Of iron frame and ceaseless ac- 
tivity of mind (the latter ever at high pressure), 
he spares neither, time, labour, nor expense— 
hurrying night and day through sun, and sand, 
and bog—to forward and expedite his de- 
spatches. Although having no official situation 
under the Crown or the Company, he derives 
a handsome revenue from letters addressed to 
his especial care. Great Britain and British 








India are both much indebted to Waghorn, 
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for it cannot be denied that his zealous ad- 
vocacy of the Red Sea route to Bombay has 
been mainly instrumental in rousing the at- 
tention of the Indian and home authorities to 
the subject. ‘To the Company’s officers travel- 
ling to and from Bombay, he is ever ready 
with his assistance and advice. Indeed, every 
English traveller in Egypt finds a willing 
counsellor in Waghorn. I speak from ex- 
perience.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Robert Montgomery's Works. Vol.II. Woman. 
Glasgow, 1839. Symington. 
Tuts volume contains the poem of ** Woman,” 
being its third edition, and some miscellaneous 
pieces. Among them, the following is a sweet 
and touching specimen :— 
«* The hour is past, the pleasure o'er, 
And dumb the harp and glee; 


Young feet no longer trip the floor 
Alive with melody ! 


Those fairy brows, those forms of love, 
‘That wake the dreamer’s sigh, 

Like shapes who leave their bowers above 
‘To charm a human eye : 


Ali, all are gone! the lights have fled 
From yon deserted room ; 

Dim asa chamber of the dead, 
And voiceless as the tomb ! 

And now I am alone again, 
With feelings undefin’d ; 

A pilgrim in a world of pain,— 
An unpartaken mind. 

The silent walk, the sickly moon, 
And melancholy sky,— 

Yes, these will make me feel how soon 
‘The hours of beauty fly ! 

Oh, pleasure! brief as bright thou art, 
A momentary ray,— 

A dream roll'd o’er a vacant heart, 
To charm and die away !” 


Mrs. Loudon's Ladies’ Flower Garden. No. III. 
London, 1839. Smith. 

Equa ty beautiful with the preceding Nos., 

contains Clarkias and other rare and lovely 

flowers. 

Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. Second Edition, Vol. I. Edinburgh, 
Cadell; London, Murray ; Whittaker and Co. 

Tus volume contains nothing new except 

one or two notes, and the illustrations, which 

ure very acceptable. The frontispiece is of 

** Old Beardie,” an ancestor of the poet ; and 

the vignette a very interesting likeness of him- 

self, from a miniature taken at Bath, in 1777, 

when he was six years old. In this counte- 

nance the man is fairly shadowed forth by the 
child ; and the ample brow is strikingly appa- 
rent. 

The Scripture Gazetteer. 2 vols. 8vo., double 
columns. Pp.supra 1200. Edinburgh, 1839. 
The Edinburgh Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Tur importance of a work of this kind need 
not be dwelt upon. The deep interest attached 
to every scene and event which it illustrates, is 
not confined even to the Christian world, but is 
universal. ‘The Scripture geography of the 
Old and New Testament must be understood 
by all who desire to have a clear understanding 
of these Scriptures,—and belief itself must de- 
rive strength and confirmation by an attentive 
reference to histories and relations, which prove 
the certainties of the future, of revelation and 
prophecy, by shewing how the past has been 
fulfilled. 

Of a work so well calculated to attain these 
important objects, all we shall say is, that it 
seems to emanate from Glasgow College, on 
which it reflects honour; and from its careful 
editing, appears to us (on turning to casual ex- 
planations on which to form our opinion) to 
deserve a large share of public patronage and 
encouragement. 





Poor-Law Rhymes ; or, Anti-Marcus, by S. W. Fullom, 
a Minor. 18mo. pp. 24. (London, Cousins.) — Horribly 
disfigured by the cuts, this effusion of a young and un- 
educated pen shews a right feeling for distress and 
wretchedness, which does credit to the writer’s heart. 
The versification has many blemishes ; but for a humble 
minor (such as here tries his lot), the following lines are 
not so unlike Crabbe as to be much contemned:— 
«*A month had pass’d away; and now, once more, 

1 stood the Union’s black porch before ; 

But ere a timid summons I had rung, 

The grated portal was wide open flung; 

And forth there came four men in much-worn black, 

Upon whose shoulders were two coffins borne— 

Two coffins in their a ny made so slight, 

They scarcely hid the ghastly dead from sight. 

Oh, they were shells indeed !— transparent too, 

For here and there a rusty nail peep’d through. 

Nine shillings each the undertaker had — 

*T was dear ae for workmanship so bad ; 

At least, methinks, he might have sent a pall, 

To cover shell, indecency, and all.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CURE OF STAMMERING. 


Ir is nearly a year ago (see Lit. Gazette of 2d 
June, 1838), that we directed attention to 
what we had then seen cause to recommend as 
an extraordinary, though most simple process, 
by which a Mr. Thomas Hunt succeeded in 
removing impediments of speech, whether ac- 
quired or natural. As in all similar cases, we 
fully felt the responsibility of offering an opi- 
nion to the public; and the more so, from the 
consideration of the deep personal interest 
which must be attached to it by those in whom 
it might excite the hope of benefit. We stated, 
from actual observation, that Mr. Hunt’s 
‘+ operations were all the most simple and the 
most natural. When seen, one wondered they 
had not struck every body before. The dispo- 
sition of the mouth, — the tongue, teeth, lips, 
larynx, palate, and a few rules for pronouncing 
various letters and words. These were all the 
magic he employed; and, within two days, a 
wild, gasping, and frightfully distorted stam. 
merer, from infancy to twenty years of age, 
was taught to converse as calmly, and with as 
little grimace, as if he had never been afflicted.” 
And we added, ‘* If we had not seen this, we 
could not have believed it possible.” Having 
thus committed ourselves, we cannot allow the 
subject to drop without stating how much gra- 
tification we have enjoyed from the results, 
both in our individual and public capacity. 
The private letters we have answered, by di- 
recting the writers to the gentleman in ques- 
tion, and the applications made to himself, in 
consequence of our notice, have all tended to 
one happy conclusion. The fervent thanks we 
have received from some for complete cures, 
and the grateful acknowledgments of every one 
who has tried Mr. Hunt’s instructions for re- 
lief and comfort, are our pleasant reward for 
this volunteer service to the community. From 
men of all the three learned professions, and 
others in various walks of life, we have re- 
ceived the same testimonies as to the efficacy of 
the system, and the same expressions of regard, 
for having been the means of making it known 
to them. Under such circumstances it is our 
duty to mention these facts, and we perform it 
with unfeigned satisfaction.* 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Marcu 25. Mr. W. R. Hamilton, President, 
in the chair.— Read extracts from the fol- 
lowing papers. 1. ‘ A Letter from Mr. J. C. 
Bowring to J. B. Pentland, Esq., H.M. Con- 
sul-General, in Bolivia.’ 





* One remark had nearly escaped our remembrance. 
From Mr. Hunt’s classical attainments (having taken 
university degrees), he is peculiarly eligible to convey his 
instructions to pupils at our public schools who may 
unfortunately n his assistance. Reading Latin and 
a them we have observed to be of infinite 


Cuzco, April 20th, 1838, 

My dear Sir,—I have examined carefully the 
map of the Lake of Titicaca by M. D’Orbigny, 
to which you have directed my attention ; 
and have been astonished to find that it is an 
exact copy of one which I made in 1833, and 
which I gave to that gentleman on his depar. 
ture from Bolivia. I cannot express to you in 
too strong terms, therefore, my surprise, that 
M. D’Orbigny should have published in his 
own name, and as founded upon his observa- 
tions, a work of mine; and you will greatly 
oblige me by stating to the Geographical Society 
of Iiondon, and to the Institute of France, 
under the patronage of which, I understand, 
M. D’Orbigny’s travels were published, and 
thereby claiming for one of your countrymen the 
merit of having produced the first tolerable 
delineation of that extraordinary inland sea. 
Your own survey will already have rendered 
evident to you, that my map, which M. 
D’Orbigny calls his, although better than any 
that preceded it, is still very far from being 
correct. I can only answer for the small por- 
tion I had then visited, and which was confined 
to the South Gulf, the groups of islands of 
Aygachi, and of Titicaca, and the vicinity of 
the Strait of Tiquina; the N.W. part being 
founded upon a MS. map which I discovered in 
the collection of the Marqués Pinedo, and 
which I have since ascertained to be full of 
errors. In support of my reclamation, I may 
further state that I accompanied M. D’Orbigny 
in his only visit of a week to the Lake of 
Titicaca, and which was confined to a hasty 
excursion along a small part of its S.E. shores, 
between Tiayguanacu and Hachacache. On 
looking over the atlas of M. D’Orbigny’s 
travels, I have observed several views of the 
extraordinary Peruvian ruins, which you know 
exist at Tiayguanacu, and in the islands of 
Titicaca and Coati, and which, although stated 
to have been made by M. D’Orbigny, are from 
my own pencil; especially those of the two 
latter localities, the birth-places of Peruvian 
civilization, and which M. D'Orbigny never 
visited.—I am, &c., J. C. Bownine. 

2.‘ On the Geography of thé Country around 
Cuzco,’ by Mr. Bowring. After describing 
the present state of the city of Cuzco, and the 
remarkable remains of its former splendour, 
the author gives an account of the town of 
Urubamba, in the fertile valley of the Yucay, 
about twenty miles N.W. of the capital; and 
of the villages Ollantaytambo and Choquequen, 
noted for their remains of ancient architecture, 
and the former for a suspension-bridge of a 
double arch resting upon a pier of Cyclopean 
construction in the centre of the stream. Mr. 
Bowring also throws some light on the course 
of the rivers Yanatili and Ucayali; and, during 
a residence of some years in this part of Ame- 
rica, he made himself master of the Quichua 
and other Indian languages; a subject which 
has been far too much neglected by our tra- 
vellers in general. — Mr. Pentland then gave 
an outline of his travels in Peru and Bolivia 
during the last two years. Landing at Arica 
in August 1837, Mr. Pentland proceeded to 
La Paz, the then Bolivian seat of government, 
to which he had been appointed H. M. Consul- 
General. On his road be remained a short 
time at Tacna, a large town, fourteen leagues 
distant from the sea-port, and the residence of 
the principal foreign merchants. Having de- 
termined its position, he crossed the western 
Cordillera by the Gualillas pass, which he found 
to be 14,700 feet above the level of the sea. 
At this point, persons ascending from the low 





countries bordering vpon the Pacific suffer 
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severely from the effects of a highly rarified 
atmosphere; and there are instances of indi. 
viduals having died from this cause. Near to 
the Gualillas pass, Mr. Pentland examined a 
gigantic undertaking, planned and conducted 
by one of our countrymen, viz. a canal destined 
to carry the waters of a river now flowing in 
an opposite direction across a pass of the west- 
ern Cordilleras into the valley of Tacna, for 
the purpose of irrigation. This work was 
planned by an Englishman named Scott, and 
undertaken chiefly by the British merchants 
at Tacna, affording another example of 
the enterprise of our countrymen in every 
land. Some idea may be formed of the mag- 
nitude of the work, when it is stated, that the 
point where the river Uchusuma enters the 
canal is 14,652 feet above the level of the sea; 
that the extent of it will be 40,000 yards before 
it reaches the culminating point of the Andes, 
over which it must pass; and that the whole 
of this work must be conducted in a country 
devoid of population and of the necessaries of 
life, in consequence of its great elevation, which 
falls little short of that of the highest points of 
the Alps. As Mr. Pentland has promised to 
lay before the Society a detailed account of his 
geographical labours in Bolivia and Upper 
Peru, we shall confine our notice to some of his 
excursions. In the spring of 1838, he visited 
the western shore of the Great Lake of Titi- 
caca, the ancient Peruvian province of Collaos, 
the fertile valley of the Yucay, and fixed his 
residence for a short time at Cuzco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas. With the exception of 
Gen. Miller, it is believed that Messrs. Bow- 
ring and Pentland are the only persons who 
have visited Cuzco with a scientific object; 
indeed our information respecting it is very 
meagre. The position of the far-famed temple 
of the Sun, now the church of Santo Domingo, 
was found to be in 12° 31’ S. lat., 72° 4’ W. 
long. ; and at an elevation of upwards of 11,000 
feet above the sea. During his stay, Mr. Pent- 
land found a plan of the ancient and modern 
city, and examined the many ruins of Peruvian 
architecture that still remain. Quitting Cuzco, 
he visited Ollantaytambo, and the N.W. ex- 
tremity of the great eastern Cordillera, and 
observed a third instance of a river cutting 
through the Andes, where the Yucay passes 
from the basin of Urubamba into that of Santa 
Asia. During this journey, Mr. Pentland de- 
termined the position of nearly forty points, 
and by barometrical means their elevation 
above the sea, and fixed both the positions 
and elevations of every important point of the 
eastern Cordillera between the parallels of 16° 
and 13° south. He subsequently visited the 
east and N.E. shores of the Lake of Titicaca, 
which had never been examined by any sci- 
entific traveller, during which he completed 
his survey of that vast inland sea. On its 
eastern shores he found a large agricultural 
population, almost exclusively composed of 
Indians, who speak the Aymara language, 
and discovered extensive ruins of the an- 
cient Peruvians, especially of sepulchral mo- 
numents, which would appear to indicate a 
much denser population in those countries than 
18 now existing. In a third excursion into the 
valley of Sorata, said Mr. Pentland, I examined 
the course of the river Mapiri, where it cuts 
through the eastern Cordillera at the N.W. foot 
of the Nevado of Lachisani, and fixed the posi- 
tion of this curious break in the chain, and of 
the several villages of the provinces of Larecaja 
and Mufiecas, one of which is remarkable from 
its being inhabited by a population of about 
3000; the male part of which is exclusively 





occupied as itinerant quacks and fortune-tellers, 
and who, leaving their country with a bag of 
simples, travel from one extreme of South Ame- 
rica to the other. They may be met with in 
Chile, at Buenos Ayres, and in Bogota, with 
their bag of medicines and charms. They 
amass, during their absence, considerable sums 
of money, which, on their return, are dissipated 
in drinking. In many of their habits they 
resemble our gipsies, and in physiognomy differ 
from the other Indians, and approach nearly 
that of the Jews. They speak a language pe- 
culiar to this limited population, and which is 
totally unknown to the Aymara Indians, in the 
midst of whose territory the hill upon which 
Curba stands is situated. ‘This isolation of a 
separate race, for I consider the people of Curba 
entirely different from the other Indians of the 
province, not only occurs at Curba, as I visited 
another district in the same province of Muiie. 
cas, viz. Amarata, the inhabitants of which, 
scarcely amounting to 3000, speak a distinct 
language; I can only attribute this isolation of 
the Curbefias and Amarataiios to those colonies 
founded by the Incas, by transporting whole 
nations from one part of their extensive empire 
to the other. During these various excursions, 
Mr. Pentland has determined the position and 
elevation of every point of the snowy range of 
the eastern Cordillera, and of the most remark. 
able peaks of the western, between 19° and 16° 
south lat. He has collected a considerable mass 
of drawings of the monuments of the ancient 
Peruvians, and, with the data obtained during 
his former mission to Bolivia, he expects to be 
able to lay before the Society a correct map of 
the mountain districts of Bolivia and Southern 
Peru, one of the most interesting regions of 
South America as connected with the history of 
the ancient Peruvians, and with the physical 
geography of the gigantic chain which extends 
from Cape Horn to Panamé. Among the 
donations on the table was a facsimile of a map, 
bearing the date of a.p. 1357, preserved in the 
library of San Lorenzo, at Florence, presented to 
the Society by Count Groaberg af Hemsi. Also, 
Mr. Bradshaw’s recent map of railroads was 
exhibited, which, besides the roads, shews the 
sections of the various lines ; some of which, as 
the Macclesfield and Sheffield, and Stockton 
and Darlington, are remarkable, as the highest 
point of the former passes over an elevation of 
760 feet above its termini, and 943 feet above 
the sea. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 22d March.—Mr. Faraday, ‘ On Pro- 
fessor Airy’s method of correcting the Compass 
in Iron Vessels ;’ the removal of an error so 
large, that it was feared it would be a prohibi- 
tion to the employment of ships or steamers, so 
constructed, in other than coasting voyages, and 
even then in clear weather. Now, Mr. Faraday 
observed, perhaps from the ports of Great 
Britain one hundred go to sea, and iron ships 
are becoming more and more extensively used. 
They offer great advantages with regard to 
strength, shape, and stowage. When, some 
time ago, the Rainbow came round from Liver- 
pool to London by compass (or rather without 
one, because it was discovered to be of no use), 
the needle, instead of pointing to the magnetic 
north and south, evinced strange vagaries. 
And when the captain was told, off the Isle of 
Wight, to steer E. by S. or he would be on 
shore, he could not tell where south was. The 
effect produced by moving a large plate of iron 
under a magnetic needle, illustrated this; and 
Mr. Faraday proceeded to explain the condition 
of the iron and of the needle. We will not, 








however, follow him through his interesting 

descriptions and exhibitions; but pass on to the 

investigation conducted by Professor Airy, at 

Deptford, at the request of the government. 

Seven compasses, placed in various parts of an 

iron vessel, four on deck and three above, were 

closely observed and noted, and compared with 

the real position of the ship’s head as she was 

warped round ; all the bearings of the different 

positions were accurately taken, and the perfect 

expression of the error found. The investiga. 

tion of the cause was then conducted. The 

magnetic force acting upon a needle, or mag- 

netic intensity, is indicated by the number of 
vibrations the needle, drawn from the magnetic 
meridian, makes previously to settling to rest. 

This force, without the iron vessel, where the 

needle is affected by terrestrial magnetism 

alone, is constant: but within it varies with 

the altered position of the vessel, and to a great 
extent. By this inquiry the result was ob- 

tained with reference to the quantity of disturb- 

ing power, by induction, which belonged to the 
earth, and to what belonged to other causes. 

It was discovered that the far greater portion 

was due to permanent magnetism, not of one 
pointing north and south, but of several. Pro- 
fessor Airy was then able, by summing up the 
power, to ascertain the amount of the influence 
of the ship, a compound bulky magnet, to take 
off the extra power, and leave the needle af- 
fected only by the constant power of the earth. 
In this way the compass in iron is rendered 
even more correct than in wooden vessels. The 
influence of the ship in every position being 
ascertained, the power of the magnet to be 
brought to the vessel as the corrector, and 
placed in certain relation to the compass, was 
calculated and determined, and such corrector 
invariably compensated the error, or counter- 
acted the disturbing force. Professor Airy has 
retained his formule until he is more certain of 
effects. He is fully so with regard to the in- 
vestigation and its application hitherto (its 
success in the Ironsides, which made a voyage 
to Pernambuco, and in the Rainbow, running 
between London and Antwerp, was particu- 
larly mentioned) ; but not sufficient proofs from 
numbers have been as yet obtained. The ship 
being a permanent magnet, is the cause of error ; 
but the error of one may be doubled of another 
—one cannot be corrected by the other. Each 
ship is its own magnet, but how, is not known. 
Iron, placed in the line of the dip, by percussion 
is rendered a permanent magnet; a moderate 
blow, again, may destroy its magnetism, or a 
harder blow may reverse the power. So, in 
construction of iron vessels by blows, how many 
and opposite magnets may be produced! And 
thus, probably, is the permanent magnetism of 
iron ships obtained. 

Mr. Faraday also pointed out and drew at- 
tention to specimens, of Messrs. Havell and 
Wilmore’s application of Mr. Talbot’s dis- 
covery. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Tuurspay, March 21.—We have pleasure in 
giving an exact copy of Mr. Talbot’s commu- 
nication, read this evening, and entitled * Notice 
respecting a new kind of Sensitive Paper.’ The 
following method of preparing a sensitive paper, 
appears to me to present some advantages; at any 
rate, it is different from my former one, and I 
have therefore the honour of communicating it 
to the Society. Take good writing paper, and 
wash it over with nitrate of silver; then with 
bromide of potassium; and afterwards again 
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with nitrate of silver; drying it at the fire be- 
tween each operation. This paper is very 
sensitive to the light of the clouds, and even to 
the feeblest daylight; but it is insensible to 
radiant heat, and therefore suffers no change 
from the warmth of the fire before which it is 
dried. It is of a pale yellow colour, and the 
light changes it to bluish green, olive green, 
and finally almost black. From want of an 
acknowledged unit of measure, it is difficult to 
define its degree of sensibility; but the follow- 
ing experiments made during the bad weather 
of last week, will serve as an approximation. 
At five p.m. in very cloudy weather, in Lon- 
don, this paper being placed in a camera ob- 
scura and directed towards a window, a picture 
of the window-bars was obtained in six minutes. 
Shortly after sunset, being then still darker, 


the paper exposed near a window changed its | 


colour sensibly, in from twenty to thirty seconds. 
The memoir which I had the honour to pre- 
sent to the Society on the 3lst of January, 


and which contained my first account of the! 


art of photogenic drawing, was written in the 
course of a few days, and, therefore, necessarily 
less perfect than I could have wished. In re- 
examining it, although I do not find that any- 
thing has been erroneously stated, I perceive 
that there are some omissions arising from 
haste of composition. One of the things which 
I forgot to mention init, is my method of imitat- 
ing etchings on copperplate; and which, though 
not a real art of photogenic engraving (if I may 
assume such a process to exist), yet might easily 
be mistaken for it if not explained. This was 
among the first applications which I made of 
my principle, nearly five years ago, and is per- 
formed in the following manner: Take a sheet 
of glass and smear it over with a solution of 
resin in turpentine; when half dry, hold it 
over the smoke of a candle; the smoke will be 
absorbed by the resin, and although the glass 
will be darkened as usual, there will be a sort 
of glaze over the smoke which will prevent it 
from rubbing off. Of course, if any opaque 
varnish should be at hand, it will be simpler to 
use that. On this blackened surface, when not 
quite dry, let any design whatever be made 
with a needle’s point, the lines of which will, 
of course, be transparent. When this is placed 
over a sheet of prepared paper, a very perfect 
copy is obtained; every line which the needle 
has traced being represented by a dark line 
upon the paper. In the autumn of 1834, being 
then at Geneva, I tried several photogenic etch- 
ings in this way, which were executed for me 
by a friend, as I am not myself skilled in draw- 
ing. Among other views was one of the city 
of Geneva itself, being the view, if I rightly 
recollect, which we saw from our windows. 
Another application of the same principle, is 
to make copies of any writing. This is so very 
easy, and each copy takes so short a time in 
making, that I think it may prove very useful 
to persons who wish to circulate a few copies 
among their friends of anything which they 
have written; more especially since, if they 
can draw, they may intersperse their text with 
drawings, which shall have almost as good an 
effect as some engravings. The chief expense 
will be from the quantity of silver used, which 
is small; but no press being wanted, it cannot 
fail to be, on the whole, a very economical 
process. 


ROYAT. ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Marcu 16. Professor Wilson in the chair.— 
A paper, by Mr. Traill, was read, ‘ On the 


Chooree and Phoolwa, the solid oil of the Bassia 
This paper may be considered in 


butyracea. 
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art a continuation of the papers read at the 
ast meeting, on the Vegetable Tallow of Ca- 
nara. The tree producing the chooree is not 
a native of the Almora Hills ; but grows abun- 
dantly in the Phoor Khalee, province of Dobee, 
where the oil is largely prepared as an article 
of commerce; and, being cheaper than ghee 
(clarified butter), is used to adulterate that 
substance. It is exported to Bellary and other 
parts of Rohilcund, partly in the original state, 
and partly as phoolwa, which is a mixture of 
the chooree with a sweet-scented oil. The 
author described the chooree, when genuine, as 
being well adapted for burning in lamps; and 
stated that he had for many years used it in 
preference to cocoa-nut oil for that purpose; 
but, as the natives usually mix the flour of 
Indian corn with the chooree, it was found ne- 
cessary to purify it. At Birmdee, a maund of 
chooree may be purchased for eight rupees, or 
about 24d. per pound. Mr. Traill concluded 
by stating, on the authority of Dr. Royle, that 
there was every probability that the Bassia 
butyracea might be successfully cultivated in 
the plains of India (where its congeners, Bassia 
latifolia, or Monhwa, and Bassia longifolia, or 
Tilupei tree, flourish so well), as a young 
chooree tree obtained from the hills, where it 
is indigenous, flourished for many years at 
Saharunpore. Mr. H. Newnham stated, that 
most of his knowledge of the properties and 
uses of the phoolwa was derived from Mr. R. 
Blake, a gentleman well known for his scientific 
attainments ; and who for many years held the 
office of assay-master to the mint at Futteh- 
ghur. Since then, Mr. N. had seen it fre- 
quently employed as an external application ; 
and had himself employed it successfully in 
cases of rheumatism, chronic pains, and stiff- 
ness of the joints. He considered it well 
worthy the attention of European surgeons, as 
a substitute for the unctuous substances in 
common use, and for which its valuable pro- 
perties and unchangeable nature well adapted 
it. Mr. Solly described this substance as being 
a solid oil, similar to the vegetable tallow of 
the piney-tree, but containing more elain, or 
fluid oil, and hence well designated as a butter. 
He stated that it was solid at all ordinary tem- 
peratures ; became soft and pasty at about 90° 
Fahrenheit ; and required a heat of near 120° 
to melt it completely. He found a specimen 
of the phoolwa, a preparation of chooree and 
sweet-oil, which was brought over five years 
ago by Mr. Traill, to consist of sixty parts of 
solid oil, thirty-four of fluid-oil, and six parts 
of vegetable impurities. These latter, how- 
ever, both from the smallness of the quantity, 
and their nature, appeared to be derived from 
the seeds, and not to be impurities intention. 
ally introduced. A specimen of the chooree, 
which had been in this country upwards of 
thirteen years, and which was slightly altered 
by keeping, contained 82 per cent of solid oil. 
He found that by boiling a portion of this 
slightly altered substance in alcohol, the smell, 
and the pale-yellow colour which it had acquired 
through age, were removed ; and it then ap- 
peared as a perfectly white substance, of a 
rather greater consistence than tallow, burning 
very well, and having a very beautiful appear- 
ance when cast in moulds. Hence, he had 
little doubt, it would prove a valuable addition 
to the solid oils already known in commerce. 
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PINE ARTS. 
THE PHOTOGENIC ART. 

[Tue intense and general interest which this 
subject continues to excite, renders us anxious 
to throw every new light upon it ; and, as we 
were the first to make it publicly known, to 
supply every additional information, at home 
or abroad, which relates to the progress of so 
important a discovery. Under its proper head 
of the “* Royat Soctrety,” will be found 
Mr. Talbot’s Notice of a new kind of sensitive 
paper, and an account of other circumstances 
and experiments, in the same open and candid 
manner which has reflected so much honour on 
all that gentleman’s statements. Referring to 
that paper, we have now to submit —] 

M. Arago’s Remarks upon M. Bauer’s Letter.* 
(Translated from the “ Comptes Rendus,” 
page 361.) 

M. Arago requests the favourable attention 
of the Academy to this communication, as to the 
preceding ones. Moreover, the terrible calamity 
of which M. Daguerre has been the victim, 
makes it a still more imperious duty to his 
friends, to cause complete justice to be rendered 
to him. 

Who is the real inventor of the methods, the 
products of which have been so much admired ? 
The question, as far as concerns Messrs. Niepce 
and Daguerre, has been settled long ago by a 
legal deed. Besides, the necessary facts will 
be found, if required, in the correspondence of 
our two countrymen. All that will be cleared 
up at the proper time (évlairci en temps et 
Kieu) distinctly, without any possible équivogue. 
There remains the discussion which has already 
occupied us, and which has arisen between the 
philosophers of France and England. On this 
subject behold a new document which reaches 
us from Kew Green, near I.ondon. 

[M. Bauer's Letter is here succinctly given. | 

M. Bauer certainly goes too far, when he, 
who has seen nothing of M. Daguerre, adds, 
‘* these specimens (of M. Niepce, which he 
possesses) are quite as perfect as those produc- 
tions of M. Daguerre described in the French 
newspapers of 1839.” Moreover, there arises 
from the letter, so interesting and honourable 
(Joyale) of M. Bauer, a new and incontestable 
proof of the great priority of our countrymen 
to the English philosophers ; for, according to 
Mr. Talbot’s own declaration, his first attempts 
were not before the year 1835.+ , 

[We shall find no fault with M. Arago’s 
nationality. We repeat, palmam qui merutt 
ferat ; and, when the promised revelations are 
made, we shall be better able to form our op!- 
nion. In the meantime, we have much satis- 
faction in inserting the subjoined letter from 
Mr. Talbot. ] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 

Dear Sir,—In the Literary Gazette of last 
Saturday there is a statement in which I can- 
not acquiesce: I therefore trust you will allow 
me to trespass a moment on your columns, and 
to explain my reasons for dissenting from it. 
It is stated that some gentlemen have made a 





* Which originally appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 1154.—Ed. L. G. : ave 
4 M. Arago should be more correct in his quotations: 
at the very commencement of Mr. Talbot's memoir to 
the Royal Society, it is stated that he began to make these 
pictures in the spring of 1834. Moreover, M. rr 
does not even allude to our countrymen, Wedgwood any 





Davy, who made a commencement of this art in 1 
Hi Le G. 
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considerable improvement upon my art of pho- 
togenic drawing, and, indeed, that this dis- 
covery was made by several persons simul- 
taneously. 7 

I fully expect that great improvements will 
hereafter be made, which I have never so much 
as thought of ;—but this is not one of them: it 
is not different from my method, but is the same 
thing which I have executed long before. 

I have no doubt whatever that the gentle- 
men who proposed it imagined it to be a new 
process hitherto overlooked ; and, although this 
isa mistake, I should not have considered it 
worth while to say anything on the subject, if 
they had not gone so far as to apply for a patent ; 
which, however, I understand, has been since 
abandoned. I greatly regret that they did not 
do me the honour to read my memoir on this 
subject, presented to the Royal Society on the 
3lst of January, which has been since printed 
and freely distributed, as well as reprinted in 
two periodical journals: in which, Section 7 
describes the photogenic pictures obtained by 
painting on glass, which, as I have there re- 
marked, ** resemble more than any others the 
productions of the artist’s pencil: and for such 
they have been generally mistaken ;” because 
they give, not mere outlines only, but all the 
details of the figures perfectly well shaded. 

And I also regret that they were not present 
when I first exhibited a collection of photogenic 
drawings to the Royal Society and the Royal 
Institution (January 25th and 31st); because 
one or two of these figures formed part of the 
series. Since that time I have made several 
more; and some of them certainly possess con- 
siderable effect, and would be no disgrace to the 
pencil of an amateur. Some of these paintings 
are grotesque subjects; others are more rational, 
and give a better idea of the capabilities of this 
branch of the art. I have the honour to enclose 
to you, as a little specimen, a figure of which I 
know not the subject, since I did not paint it 
on the glass myself; but it appears to me to 
represent John Bull, in an attitude of firm 
resolution — for instance, as if he expected 
foreign aggression, and was resolved to repel 
it. Well, sir, of this figure and others I have 
made many copies during the last two months, 
and given them away to my friends, and even 
sent some of them to Germany. These pictures 
are formed in the following way, which contains 
in itself both the principles which have been 
mistakenly, during the last week, advanced as 
new ones. They are painted on glass with 
transparent varnish of different colours, which, 
by the action of light, produce as many dif- 
ferent shadowy tints upon the resulting image. 
The blue colour gives a dark shade; the yellow, 
red, &c. &c. various feebler ones. These varia- 
tions produce an excellent effect, since every 
gradation of shade can be introduced at pleasure 
(which is one of the principles contended for as 
new): and the sharp black lines are given by 
the point of a needle cutting through the dark 
varnish (which is the other principle). 

Need I say more? Nearly five years ago I 
made imitations of etchings, which were exe- 
cuted wholly in this manner, with a needle, 
upon glass. They differed indeed from those 
now produced by artists, as an inferior hand- 
writing differs from a good one—in execution, 
but not in principle. 

I will now change the subject to something 
more interesting to your readers, by presenting 
them with an extract from one of M. Biot’s 
letters to myself, in which that distinguished 
philosopher relates the experiments which he 
has made upon my new* sensitive paper. I 


~® Vide Proceedings of the Royal Society, March 21. 











will preface them by saying, that I have made 
some more of this paper lately, and noted its 
degree of sensibility more accurately, as fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Exposed to broad daylight (but not to sun- 
shine), the time it took to receive a distinct 
impression from the light was repeatedly ob- 
served with a seconds’ watch, and found to be 
sometimes two seconds, sometimes three seconds. 
I have, therefore, great hopes that it will be 
found very useful for obtaining images with 
the camera obscura. I remain, dear sir, &c. 

H. Fox Tarzor. 
Extract of a Letter from M. Biot. 

“ Independently of its remarkable degree of 
sensitiveness, this paper presents other ad- 
vantages to physical science, on account of the 
distinct shades of colour through which it suc- 
cessively passes. It is also very curious that a 
preparation which has been dried at the fire, 
and consequently entirely deprived of moisture, 
should be so mutable; although chemistry has 
already offered some rare examples of this. 

* The interest with which I viewed this 
circumstance, engaged me to make some ex- 
periments upon your preparation, in order to 
vary its application to the researches in which 
Iam occupied. First, I wished to know whether 
the change of colour was in any degree in- 
fluenced by the paper itself. I therefore spread 
the substance on a piece of white unglazed por- 
celain (instead of paper), taking care to operate 
by night, and drying it each time at the fire, 
as you say. I thus obtained a dry solid coating 
upon the porcelain, which I shut up in a dark 
place until morning. In the morning I took 
it out and found it of a pale sulphur-yellow 
colour. I then presented it to the daylight at 
an open window looking north. ‘The weather 
was then very cloudy; yet, no sooner had I so 
presented it, than already it was turned green, 
and soon afterwards it became nearly black. 
I then wished to know, whether the prepara- 
tion would succeed equally well, if not dried at 
the fire. I therefore, in a darkened room, 
mixed the aqueous solution of bromide of potas- 
sium with that of nitrate of silver. 

‘¢ A precipitate fell, which I spread on a por- 
celain plate and left it to dryinthedark. The 
next day I wrapped it in several folds of paper, 
and brought it into another room to shew it to 
a friend. But having taken off the covers, in 


a dark corner of the room, in order to exhibit | 





on Saturday the 23d, all which reports are so 

vaguely and so unsatisfactorily stated, that I 

now beg leave to give a full account of the 

process by which the art of multiplying ori- 

ginal designs or copies to any extent may be 

effected. Iam, &c. Wm. Have Lt. 
March 28th, 1839. 

24 Montague Street, Portman Square. 

Mr. Fox Talbot’s “ Account of the Art of 
Photogenic Drawing, or the Process by which 
Natural Objects may be made to delineate 
themselves without the aid of the Artist’s 
Pencil,” is exactly the reverse of my process. 

My object is to delineate the work of the 
artist’s pencil by the Photogenic process, for 
the knowledge of which we are indebted to the 
frank disclosure of Mr. F. Talbot on the 23d 
February. 

In consequence of this communication, my 
first attempt was a transfer of a powerful etch- 
ing by Rembrandt, of an old man reading ; and 
instead of a bright face with black hair, I had 
a black face with white hair, white eyes, white 
nostrils, white mouth, &c. &c.; and I soon 
discovered the impossibility of getting any re- 
semblance to the power of the original by a 
second transfer. Still there was the power of 
the new delineation before me; and to remedy 
its defects I applied it to a new process alto- 
gether, to produce the true lights and shadows 
in their right places. A square of thin glass 
was placed over the well-known etching by 
Rembrandt, of “* Faust conjuring Mephistophiles 
to appear in the form of a Bright Star.” I 
then painted on the high lights with thick 
white lead, mixed with copal varnish, and 
sugar of lead to make it dry quickly; for the 
half-tints I made the white less opaque with 
the varnish, and graduated the tints off into 
the glass for the deep shadows. I allowed this 
to dry, and the following day (February 27th) 
retouched the whole, by removing, with the 
point of a knife, the white ground to represent 
the dark etched lines of the original. The 
glass thus painted, when placed upon black 
paper, looked like a powerful mezzotinto en- 
graving. I placed a sheet of prepared paper 
upon the painted surface; and, to make the 
contact perfect, put three layers of flannel at 
the back, and tied the whole down to a board. 
There happened to be a bright sun, and in ten 
minutes, the parts of the glass exposed had 
made a deep purplish black on the paper. On 


theoriginal colour ( pale lemon-yellow), instantly | removing the glass, I had a tolerably good 
we saw its tint become green ; and I had hardly | impression, but the half-tints had absorbed 


time to present it to a window opening to the|too much of the violet ray. 


I immediately 


north, before its colour had passed to dark olive-| painted the parts over with black on the other 
green, after which it almost immediately be- | side of the glass, which answers to the practice 


came almost black. I do not think it possible 
to find any substance more sensitive to light.” 

[Since the foregoing have been printed, we 
have received the following from Mr. Havell; 
and, though at so late an hour as to preclude 
us from comparison or notation, we deem it 
our duty to lay it at once before our readers, 
and reserve any remarks that may be suggested 
by it for a future Gazette. Like Mr. Talbot, 
Mr. Havell frankly, and Englishman-like, de- 
scribes the whole of his process, so that all the 
world may understand the principles, and begin 
similar experiments—they are altogether very 
important. ] 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, — There having been various feports 
published of my discoveries in Photogenic 
Drawing, arising from the exhibition of my 


specimens at the Royal Institution on Friday | 





of engravers in stopping out, when a plate is 
bitten in too fast by the acid. This may be 
wiped off, renewed, or suffered to remain, at 


| pleasure. 


There is no advantage in letting the glass 
remain too long in the light, as it deepens the 
middle tints, and does not blacken the shadows 
in the same proportion. The fixation with salt 
entirely failed ; with the iodide of potassium 
succeeded very well. The effect of the drawing 
may be heightened at pleasure, by touching 
the lights with strong iodide of potassium, and 
the darks with a strong solution of the nitrate 


of silver dropped upon tin with a camel’s-hair 


pencil: this instantly turns black. With these 
the drawing may be invigorated ; and the whole 


will resemble a mezzotint print, or a rich sepia 
drawing. 


A black etching-ground readily suggested 


last, 22d March, 1839, and again introduced at |itself, it having been done many years ago; 
the Conversazione of the Royal Society, held at | but I preferred a white ground made of white 
the mansion of the Marquess of Northampton, } lead, sugar-of-lead, mixed with wax and copal 





| 
| 
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varnish ; this may be laid on very thin, with a 


silk dabber, or thick by repeating the process; 
or the various opacities may be introduced, ac- 
cording to the subject and effect proposed. 

Transfer the outline in soft pencil, by rub- 
bing on the back of the paper, and proceed to 
etch with the etching-point—a knife, or any 
hard point, to make the bolder lines; thus, 
with the glass placed on black paper, the work 
will look like a spirited drawing with pen and 
ink; or, under the hands of the engraver, a 
highly-finished engraving. If the semi-opaque 
ground be preferred, various middle tints will 
readily be obtained ; and by touching the high 
lights with opaque white, or with black at the 
back, a variety of effects may be produced, 
similar to the double lithography. 

These processes may be applied to original 
designs, copies from paintings, portraits, figures, 
or landscapes ; to circular letters; to the mul- 
tiplying of manuscripts with illustrations, in 
any part of the page, &c., without the aid of 
engravers, printers, or presses, any number may 
be produced at the same moment of exposition to 
the light ; every pane of glass in the windows 
of a house may be occupied, by having a back- 
board to fit the frames, and layers of flannel, 
or wadding, to make the contact perfect, and 
the house being darkened is the more favour- 
able for the preparation of the paper, and fixa- 
tion of the Photogenic drawings. 

Its present difficulties and defects are, the 
paper requiring some niceties of manipulation, 
and only one side of the sheet can be occupied. 
All these will be vanquished, for we shall have 
paper made of a quality and size favourable to 
the reception of the process. At present I have 
found the bank-note post-paper the best. Pro. 
bably it may be worth while to adhere two 
pages together; as the paper is very thin. Then 
there is the drawback of fixing, and drying, 
&c., and few of each subject can be done in 
the course of the day, unless there be duplicate 
glasses ; yet as the preparation on the glasses 
never wears out, causes no dirt, may be al- 
tered, improved, and retouched at any time, 
and only requires the care not to break them, 
it may be the means of employing women and 
children. It will give rise to a new employ- 
ment: to the artist, in making original desigus 
on glass, as well as copies from pictures ; it 
will be a source of amusement to the amateur ; 
and an elegant employment for ladies, parti- 
cularly to those who can paint or draw. It is 
perfectly available to those who wish to publish 
a limited number of illustrations, with manu- 
scripts, where it would not be worth the ex- 
pense of employing engraving or printing ; but 
it is doubtful if it can ever be made to rival the 
beauty of the former, or the facility of the 
latter. 

It will be an Art per se. 

There are many other applications of this 
Photogenic process, provided any very trans- 
parent substance be made sensitive to the ope- 
ration of light, such as horn, isinglass, or 
goldbeater’s-skin ; and that animal substance 
is very susceptible is proved by the blackened 
faces of those persons who are unfortunately 
obliged to resort to the use of lunar caustic, or 
nitrate of silver, for the cure of certain com- 
plaints. 

This being accomplished, the transfer of 
prints, letterpress, or types, will be very easy. 
As this is the beginning of a new Art, appli- 
cable to so many important purposes, and so 
easy of access, it is earnestly requested the ut- 
most publicity be given to any improvements 
that may be discovered, so as to prevent any 
attempt at securing a patent. 


EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE: WORKS OF 
MODERN ARTISTS, 1839. 
Tue opening of the Exhibition at the Louvre 
is looked forward to by the artistical world of 
Paris with just as much anxiety every year as 
that of the National Gallery is in London ; and, 
indeed, with rather a greater portion of the 
nervous hopes and misgivings that so sensibly 
affect the cultivators of the fine arts in any of 
their branches, since Paris possesses only this 
one annual exhibition, while London is rich in 
many. All the works that the jury of admission 
consider to be worthy of public notice are col- 
lected in the galleries and halls of that splendid 
palace, to be given simultaneously to the gaze 
of the wondering and admiring, or criticising 
and undiscerning, crowd ; and oil painting, water 
colours, crayons, architecture, sculpture, porce- 
lain painting, and engraving, —all are here as- 
sembled in an enormous mass, enough to daunt 
the courage of many a critic, who intuitively 
shrinks with alarm from the list of 2404 objects 
of art which the divreé of the Louvre for 1839 in- 
forms him he has to examine and to digest. How- 
ever, be this as it may, it is always a great treat 
to wander through the endless suites of rooms 
and galleries that form the Royal Museum of 
Paris, whether amidst the rich and glowing 
tints of the Italian, the faithful delineations of 
the Flemish, the vigorous though strange ideas of 
the French, and the sombre and dignified can- 
vasses of the Spanish schools, or as now amongst 
the fiery colours and bold outlines of the living 
artists of France. In either case, we find much 
to delight the eye and much to gratify the mind ; 
our knowledge and our taste, as far as art is con- 
cerned, expand, and the labour of examination 
is well repaid. The British critic or artistical 
connoisseur who examines an European modern 
collection, and particularly a French one, must 
not be too exigeant—he must make allowances 
for the different circumstances under which the 
two schools (to compare at once those of France 
and his own country) are placed ; he must take 
into account not only the traditions of art upon 
which those schools proceed, but also the social 
and political ideas of the two nations, by which 
the developements of art will be always so 
greatly modified ; above all, he must not be too 
much prejudiced in favour of the colouring, the 
handling, or the designing of his own compa- 
triots, as painters, sculptors, &c., but must be 





prepared to do justice to the excellences with 
which he may meet, even although they may have 
been produced by methods not in fashion on the 
northern side of the Channel. He is at all times 
justified in exercising his critical acumen cum 
grano salis ; but we would prescribe to him not 
to be unprovided with the gutta mellis, if he 
would really wish to arrive at the truth, and to 
form a fair and impartial judgment. 

The chief difference that strikes the most 
careless observer who has hitherto been accus- 
tomed only to the productions of the modern 
English school, is the great preponderance of 
historical subjects, and the comparatively small 
proportion of landscapes that he will find in a 
French exhibition-room. The difference arises 
altogether from the protection afforded in France 
by the government to art in general, and espe- 
cially to this peculiar and highest branch of it. 
Few individuals ever order historical pictures 
from artists, nor can individual patronage, al- 
ways ‘more or less fluctuating, suffice for the 
formation of an historical school. The studies 
of the historical painter are more long, more 
arduous, and more expensive than those of the 
landscape or the portrait painter ; and unless a 
numerous body of artists working in the same 
line, mutually emulating and encouraging each 











other, and therefore all simultaneously improv. 
ing, can be kept up for a long series of years in 
a country, there is no possibility of any thing 
like a great and lasting school of historical 
painting being ever possessed by it. WLand- 
scape painting, on the contrary, is one of 
those beautiful inspirations of nature that 
find something to work upon in almost 
any hand and eye that are sensible to 
impressions of imitative skill: the least pro- 
tection sets it a-going ; very gentle encourage. 
ment will keepitup ; it may be cultivated by few, 
or by many, with almost equal success; and 
it will flourish, though the government should 
never hold out to it the steady influence of its 
patronage. The landscape painter has only to 
wander amid the mountains of Scotland, of 
Wales, or of Switzerland—he has only to gaze 
on the sunny plains of Italy, the forests of 
Germany, or the woodland scenes of England— 
to find a sure and willing preceptor in every 
changing view that attracts his eye. He for 
ever lives in the midst of his models, he is 
always in his universal studio: but not so the 
historical painter; to him long examination 
and imitation of the great masters of former 
days—study and practice in the capitals of art, 
Rome, Florence, &c.—deep and patient thought 
and imagination—all these are requisite for 
him if he will become a master in his own day. 
To nine-tenths of those who adopt the honour- 
able profession of an artist, means for pursuing 
studies of this kind on a suitable scale are 
wanting ; and unless powerful and unvarying 
patronage be held out to such a class of students 
in painting, it is needless to expect that they 
will be able to surmount the difficulties of their 
arduous career. France has not only a most 
efficient school of fine arts at home (the Ecole 
Royale des Beaux Arts), but has a long-esta- 
blished and flourishing academy at Rome. Eng- 
land has nothing of the kind ; for its home esta- 
blishments are inefficient, and its foreign ones 
nil: there are none. ‘Che French government 
makes the patronage of art, of all kinds, a serious 
affair of state; whereas it is about the very last 
thing that would ever be proposed by an En- 
glish administration. We do not hesitate to 
record the fact, that, in historical painting, 
England stands exceedingly low in the unani- 
mous opinion of all Europe; she is beaten by 
France, by Germany, by Italy, we might almost 
say, by Belgium. Not so in landscape paint- 
ing; she there takes the lead, both in oil and 
water colours, and a lead longo intervallo ; the 
cause of which is to be found in the greater 
sensibilities she possesses for objects of nature, 
and for rural life of whatever kind it may be. 

As for portrait painting, it is altogether an 
affair of private patronage ; no matter what the 
nation may be, and wherever the greatest 
proportion of encouragement has been given 
in a compound ratio of time and money, there 
the best school of portrait painters will be 
settled, if not produced :—hence, English por- 
trait painters are superior to those of France. 
Animal painting hardly exists in France, not 
more than five or six artists practising it with 
success ; and for this obvious reason, that on 
account of the political convulsions of that 
country, and the consequent impoverishment 
of the upper classes, all spirit of chivalrous 
amusement has long since fled the land. There 
are no noble patrons in France to foster and 
to form the genius of a Landseer or a Cooper 5 
the chase is comparatively unknown, the wild 
animals are but little valued, and only an 
occasional representation of a horse and a few 
cows or sheep is to be found in the usual ex- 
hibitiops. Still, as the country is getting more 
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and more quiet and more wealthy, taste is| building, still fewer a Palladian. 


reviving in this branch of art, and symptoms of 
improvement are beginning to appear. In 
what our Gallic neighbours call Tadleaua de 
Genre, the representation of modern social life 
in all its phases, the two schools of France and 
England are much more upon the footing of 
equal merit. The comparison, indeed, is not 
easy to be made ; what is sorrowful or cheerful 
in England, may be regarded as exactly the 
contrary in France; and the visitor of the 
Louvre, who would view pictures of this kind 
while still full of his own English notions, would 
probably be disappointed, from having wrongly 
pitched his expectations. Our own belief is, 
that there is much more equality in this 
respect between the two schools than is some- 
times admitted ; and, to appeal to one of many 
proofs, we would mention the ready sale found 
by popular engravings of such subjects in the 
country of the rival school. French engravings 
take very well with the public in London, and 
English ones are much sought after in France. 
In miniature painting, we think that a similar 
equality subsists ; but if there be a preference, 
it follows the rule of portrait painting, and the 
advantage will belong to England. As for 
flower painting, English artists are not worthy 
to grind up the colours and prepare the palettes 
fo the French; and there is the truth.* 

The greatest anomaly exists in the division 
of architecture ; and here the comparative ad- 
vantages of public and private patronage may 
be fairly studied. Government patronage is 
much greater, in this respect, in France than 
it isin England ; the departmental and metro- 
politan authorities are always up to their ears 
in stone and mortar : in England, the Board of 
Works or the municipal corporations seldom get 
beyond a little red brick and a hod or two of 
plaster, stucco, and other elegant materials. In 
France, however, out of the metropolis, not ten 
capital mansions are built by private indivi- 
duals in a year; in England, the aristocracy 
and the squirearchy strive who shall ruin them- 
selves the soonest in architectural expenses. 
In the matter of public buildings, as is the le- 
gitimate inference to be drawn from this state 
of things, the French modern school of archi- 
tecture is far beyond that of England. French 
architects erect edifices that English ones never 
dream of. In private rural buildings, in coun- 
try mansions, in noble halls and castles, the 
glory of French architectural skill and taste is 
departed ; all is in favour of England ; but by 
a strange and, at first sight, unaccountable fa- 
tality, in commercial and in all civic or urban 
buildings, the advantage lies just the other 
way: there is no comparison between the new 
houses now erecting in Paris and those in 
London. The fact is, that French architects 
here bring the good effects of government pa- 
tronage to bear ; their taste is so well formed, 
and they possess so much traditional wealth as 
a body, that they build well; and the civic 
house, approximating as it does in some degree 
to a municipal building, is erected with some- 
thing of the same kind of taste, and with a 
corresponding degree of grandeur. Again, in 
England, we know not how to account for it, 
but architects have got only two ideas in their 
heads, Gothic and Grecian. The moment a 
building is to have the pointed arch excluded 
from it, away the architect goes into the bald 
and insipid platitudes of the Doric; or some, 
more daring, into the Ionic. There are very 
few architects in England that would have the 

Spirit to attempt the erection of a Roman 


* We have, nevertheless, some 


We | very admirable pro- 
ductions in this line. —Kd, L, G. 





French 
architects, on the other hand, have now done 
with the Greek; they had such a dose of 
pseudo-Greek in the time of Napoleon, that 
the taste for it will never revive in France for 
a century to come. Roman, too, is not quite 
so much a favourite as it might and ought to 
be. The Palladian, and the style of the Re- 
naissance des Arts, and the Flamboyant Gothic, 
are all the mode; and in these they certainly 
excel. We do not say that it is not equally a 
fault to neglect the study of any particular 
style—the Greek for instance—as it is to carry 
it into practice in season and out of season ; 
but the fact is positive, that for all the purposes 
of comfort combined with elegance, and of 
grandeur consistent with much ornamentation, 
there are no styles like the Palladian and the Re- 
naissance, or its equivalent, our own Elizabe- 
than [Tudor], so well adapted to the exigencies 
of a northern or western climate. If to this we 
add the accidental good fortune of the French 
architects, in having such abundant supplies of 
the finest calcareous freestone throughout most 
parts of France to work upon, and especially 
those of Paris, who have got their quarries, so 
to speak, in the cellars of every house they 
erect, we ought not to be surprised if, in very 
many of the subdivisions of architectural art, 
the French school surpasses the English. 
What, however, more immediately concerns us 
is this, that the Exhibitions at the Louvre are 
always exceedingly poor in architectural draw- 
ings, whereas the Exhibition-rooms in London 
are drugged with them. We confess ourselves 
unable to account for this circumstance: we 
believe that good general taste in the way of 
architecture prevails among the French, though 
it is confined to few persons: we know that 
French architects are most exquisite and sci- 
entific draughtsmen: why, therefore, they do 
not exhibit we cannot understand. The fact 
is an anomaly; but it is true. Out of the 
2404 articles classed in the catalogue of the 
Exhibition of the Louvre for this year, only 
seventeen come under the head of architecture! 
An English architect will shudder at this 
enormity; and yet architects swarm in France, 
and find the profession sufficiently lucrative 
notwithstanding. 

Sculpture is in rather an anomalous condition 
in France as compared with that of England ; 
but the comparison will hardly yet admit of 
being drawn. The modern French school is a 
much younger one than the English ; it is not 
so traditionally rich, nor does it boast, neither 
can it, of such great names. Still it is in a 
very promising state of progress; and, within 
the last few years, since government has done 
much to patronise it, many works of first-rate 
excellence have proceeded from it. In England 
it depends altogether on private patronage; but, 
since the French sculptural students at Rome 
are now doing great things, it may be fairly 
expected, ere long, to run its British rival 
rather close. 

In our next, we will walk through the Louvre 
with our readers. 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
New brooms make clean work of it; and so it 
is likely to be with this Exhibition, into the 
management of which, we are informed, five 
young Brooms have been incorporated. And, 
from all we can learn, they have made a to- 
lerably successful sweep out of the friends and 
patrons of the Society. By means of a police- 
man at the bottom of the stairs, a peremptorily 
instructed cheque-taker half-way, a servant in 
dashing livery at the top, and an impertinent 








director, or secretary, within the bar, they in- 
sulted and turned away from their doors, on 
Saturday, noblemen and opulent bankers dis- 
tinguished for their encouragement of the arts, 
and, in particular, the very obnoxious classes of 
persons connected with the Press and the Pub- 
lishing trade. We had the good fortune to be 
admitted by ticket, and on Monday, being a 
pay-day, had a similar favour shewn to us for 
a shilling. All we have to say of the Gallery 
is, that it contains a few good pictures, and 
many of little value; and all we shall add re- 
specting the new Councillors is, that it would 
be a sagacious thing in the old ones, and in 
every person interested in the prosperity of the 
Association, to take care that, though they 
foolishly injure themselves, they should not be 
allowed to injure their fellow-artists, and de- 
stroy the Institution. 

As a pendant, we have to report the answer 
given to a gentleman connected with a public 
journal, and repeated, at his request, by the 
controlling official above alluded to: ‘* We 
were determined,” quoth he, “to have the 
private view respectable, and therefore cut off 
(or restricted) the admissions to the press and 
the publishers.” Bravo! bravo! The subli. 
mity of management. 





VARIETIES. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. — The 
anniversary, on Saturday, was more numer- 
ously attended than we have seen it for years 
past, about 160 sitting down to dinner. Sir 
Edmund Filmer, M.P. was in the chair,* and 
around him were Mr. Hope, M.P., Mr. Scrope, 
Sir M. A. Shee, Sir D. Wilkie, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Dickens, and other gentlemen 
distinguished in literature and the arts. The 
above (with the exception of Mr. Phillips) ad. 
dressed the company on various occasions and 
with excellent effect. The subscription amount. 
ed to nearly 5007. The musical department 
was charmingly filled by Broadhurst, Hobbs, 
C. Taylor, and others; and the whole enter- 
tainment went off as the friends of this valuable 
charity could wish. 

Royal Society.—The president, the Marquess 
of Northampton, gave, on Saturday, his second 
evening entertainment to the scientific world, 
which was numerously and brilliantly attended. 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution. — The 
members held their second annual general 
meeting on Thursday, the 14th inst. at the 
Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street; Cosmo 
Orme, Esq. President. ‘The usual reports were 
submitted to the meeting ; and it appeared by 
the auditors’ report of the state of the funds, 
that nearly 8000/. had already been subscribed. 
It is hardly necessary to say, that this an. 
nouncement gave great satisfaction to the large 
body of members present. Several votes of 
thanks were then passed to the president, trea- 
surer, and other gentlemen, who had gra. 
tuitously lent their aid in furthering the objects 
of the Institution. We understand the direc- 
tors and other officers of the Society have, with 
a liberality worthy of the body to which they 
belong, presented Mr. Meyrick, the honorary 
secretary, with a silver tea and coffee service, 
as a token of their approbation of the services 
rendered by him to the Institution. 

Another Cold Con.— Why is the House of Com- 
mons like acold in the head? Because, some- 
times the ayes have it, and sometimes the noes. 








* In our last, announcing this meeting, with a wish to 
promote its interests, we fell into a mistake in stating 
that the Duke of Cambridge was to preside. H.R. H. 
has promised his royal presence at the other fund, ‘* The 
Artist’s Benevolent Fund,” and we (as too frequently 
happens from the similarity of names) confounded them, 
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1 en ene ESSAI 
On hearing it said, a “« Talbot's 


Ye scoffers and ye sceptics all, 
Where any thing is mystical 
I'm doubly sure of ye. 
By light these wonders are created— 
Then think how I am situated 
When you make light of me. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

The Inaugural Addresses of the Lord Rectors of the 
University of Glasgow, containing those of Lord Jeffrey, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Brougham, Mr. Thomas 
— the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Cockburn, 
Lord Stanley, and Sir Robert Peel, with an historical 
account of the University. 





A Society for the Encouragement of Literature is projected | 


a means of prizes for the best literary productions on 
ven subjects, including musical compositions, according 
to the plan. It is proposed that all competitors be mem- 
bers of the society, by contributing a certain annual sum, 
which shall entitle him or her to the following advan- 
tages:— Ist. The privilege of competing for all prizes. 
2d. To copies of the annual reports, 3d. To admission 
to the annual meeting for the distribution of prizes. 
4th. To vote for the adjudicators. 5th. To admission to 
the reading-room, where all works should lay for at least 
four months after adjudication, unless they are taken to 
be printed, in which case a printed copy should be laid on 
the table as early as possible. A smalier subscription to 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 

WATERLOO is now open for exhibition at the Egyptian 
| Hall, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illu- 
minated from Two o’Clock in the Afternoon, and through the 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. extra boards, 
QOlDanenLA 3 a Fragment: and other 
er By GEORGE LLOYD, sq. 
London: J. Madden and Co. late Parbury and Co. 
8 Leadenhall Street. 





8vo. 
N the PRESENT UNSETTLED CON. 
DITION ofthe LAW and its ADMINISTRATION, 
By JOHN MILLER, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





i Day in dark or unfavourable weather. 
| Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening, 
| without intermission. 


Admission, One Shilling each. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON. 

Three Exhibitions will take place at the Garden of the Society 
at Turnham Green on the following Saturdays, namely, May 18, 
June 15, July 6. Fellows may obtain 18 Tickets each, for the 
admission of their Friends, at this Office, price 3s. 6d. each, on or 
before April 34; and any Number, price 5s. each, after that day. 
All Tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 10s. each. 

21 Regent Street. 








A new edition, illustrated with Portrait and Engravings, 
post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, with a 
Life of John Bunyan. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCLXXXII. for April. 


Contents: 
I. France and her Elections — II. On the English Language— 
III. Some Account of Himself. By the Irish Oyster-Kater 
Conti 








ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Hanwell, Middlesex. 
Principal.—The Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A, Oxon, 
Curate of Hanwell. 





entitle the subscriber to all the advantages, except that of | Parents and Guardians desirous of selecting an Establish 


competing for prizes. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of England, continued from Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, by W. Wallace, Esq., Vol. IX. (forming Vol. 
CXIII. of the Cabinet Cyclopwdia) f.cap 8vo. 6s. — The 
Oxford Divines, not members of the Church of England, 
by T. B. Brown, Esq., f.cap 5s. —Geometrical Theorems 
and Analytical Formule, by W. Wallace, LL.D., 8vo. 6s.— 
Lectures on Natural torreon ay by M. L. Phillips, First 
Series, f.cap 5s.—A Brother's Gift: or, Amusing Tales, 
1s. 6d. square. —The Martyr of Hadleigh, a Poem, by J. 
Must, 12mo. 2s. ye oy Stories, by Maria Hack, new 
ed, 2 vols. 12mo. 128,— 

Jack Steadfast, by J. Bruce, 12mo. 5s.— Claims of 
Christian Philanthropy, by R. Whytehead, 8vo. 6s.— 
Report of Discussion between Gregg and Maguire, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.— The Democrats of Marylebone, by J. W. Brooke, 
t 8vo. 6s. 6d. — Songs and Ballads, by Samuel Lover, 
cap, 5e.— St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Explained, 12mo. 3s. — Notes of a Wanderer in Search of 
Health, by W. F. Cumming, 2 vols. post #vo. 21s. — Au- 
thor’s Printing and Publisher's Assistant, f.cap, 2s. 6d.— 
Job and his Times, by ‘I. Wemyss, 8vo. 9%.— The 


Shunammite; a Series of Lectures on 2 Kings, iv. 11-17, | 
by the Rev. H. Woodward, 12mo, 6s.— Deerbrook, by | 


Miss Martineau, 3 vols post 8vo. 27s. —Elements of 
Psycho! » by V. Cousin, translated by the Rev. C. C. 
Henry, D.D. it 8vo. 7s. 6d,— Library of American 
Poets : Rufus Dawes, post 8vo. 8s. — Reminiscences of a 
Tour in Germany, Switzerland, &c., by an American, 
8vo. 16s.— Appendix to Bree’s Railway Practice: The 
Glossary, 4to. 2/. 2s.— Letters of Eminent Persons, se- 
lected by R. A. Willmott, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.— J. W. Blakes- 
ley’s Life of Aristotle, 8vo. 8s. 6d,— M. A. Kiloh’: 
ment of Ancient History, 12mo. 49.— Simeon on the Hu- 
miliation: of the Son of God, 32mo. 1s. — Liber Redi- 
vivus; or, the Book of the Universal Kirke Re-opened, 
12mo, 2s. 6d.— A Treatise on the Industry of Nations, by 
J. S. Eisdell, 2 vols. 8vo. 182.— One Hundred Fables in 
lish, French, and German illustrated, royal 8vo. 15s. 
— Drinking Usages in Great Britain and Ireland, by J. 
Dunlop, 1zmo, 5s. — Manual for the College of Surgeons, 
by J. Steggall, M.D. 12mo. 12s. 6d. — On the Present Un- 
settled State of the Law, by J. Miller, 8vo. 4s. 6d.— No 
Work; or, Economy and Extravagance, by C. J. Finch, 
18mo. 2s,— Roscoe’s London and Birmingham Rail 





| ina healthy situation, combining the intellectual advantages ofa 
Collegiate Course with religious instruction, moral training, and 
domestic care, may obtain Prosp on applicati if by 
| letter, post paid, to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D., Rectory, 
| Hanwell; J. D. Macbride, Esq. D.C.L. Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; 
| B. A. Kent, Esq. M.D. 20 Harley Street, Cavendish Square; and 
' of the Principal, at the School. 





PSBIVATE TUTOR. —A Clergyman, for 
some years Tutor to a Nobl and subseq y 
receiving six Pupils into his House, a moderate distance from 
| London, would be glad to fill a Vacancy with a Gentleman's 
| Son, whose Education or Health may require more than common 
| attention. 





e Eight Watches; or, History of | Letters, addressed to the Rev. J.C. C., Post Office, Hampton 


Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 
} ars] ro Al 
\ COLOSSAL NEWSPAPER. — Two 
Stamped Newspayp for Sixp —72 Columns! !— 
4200 inches of Print. — Larger, by 1308 inches of Print, than any 
| other Newspaper in the World!!! Larger than ‘* The Weekly 
| Dispatch” by 1708 inches. Larger than ‘* The Sunday Times’’ 
by 14l2inches. Larger than ‘* The Spectator” by 3292 inches. 
Larger than *‘ The Examiner” by 2636 inches. 
“THE BELL’S NEW WEEKLY MESSENGER,” and 
STAMPED LITERARY SUPPLEMENT—forming Two com- 
. bli 





( d)—1V. Desultory Dottings Down upon Dogs—V. A 
Week at Manchester — VI. My After-Dinner Adventures with 
Peter Schlemihl — VII. Music and Friends — VIII. Emily Von 
Rosenthal: how she was spirited away —IX. What is Poetical 
Description ?— X. Song— XI. Christopher in his Alcove, 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 
contains — : 
Statistics of Popery in Great Britain and Colonies: I1. Pro- 
testant S — Hore C hi : a Di ion on Bal- 
lads — Rough Sketches Afloat: Post-Captain. Part the Second— 
Gamester’s Word of Honour — Alchemy — To the Spring — The 
Autobiography and other Philosophical Researches of a Poor 
Scholar—Lucian. No. II1. Timon; or, the Misanthrope—Hope— 
The Pasha’s Vow— Song of Hrolf Kraka, the Sea-King—Persian 
Poetry. Third Series—Dirge of the Huron Chief—French Parties 
and Prospects. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
*4* Afew Copies remain unsold of the March Number, containing 
the first portion of “* The Statistics of Popery.” 





> ~ tAN 17) 

NHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
April contains, among other articles, the following : — 
Herbert’s Epic Poem of Attila; the Jurisdiction of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts; Notes on Pinkerton’s Literary Correspondence; 
Defence of the Archbishop of Canterbury against a Misquotation ; 
inchester House, London (with a Plate); a List of Claims to 
Scottish Peerages, from 1788 to 1838; the Armoric, Welsh, and 

Gaelic compared; Ancient Elections at Cambridge; C 
by Mr. Wilberforce—Pitt, Burke, and Windham, Xc. & 
a Retrospective Review ; Review of New Publications; 











apers for the price of Oue!! will be p hed on 
Sunday, April 6 and 7, 1839. They will contain, in 
addition to ali the News of the Week, Domestic and Foreign, 
Original Political Articles and Criticisms. An Analysis of all 
New Books, the whole Spirit and Substance of all the Monthly 
Magazines, &c. &c. &c. egether with the Leading Articles, 
and the Essence of all the Sunday Newspapers of the same day, 
All the Newspa: for the price of One. 

| Orders canard by all ksellersand Newsmen, and at 

the Office, 299 Strand, London, Price Sixpence. 


HOTOGENIC DRAWING-PAPER, 
prepared by J. T. Cooper, Jun. Chemist. Applicable 

for the copying of Prints, Drawings, Patterns on Lace, Autographs, 
Plants, and other natural objects, in the space of a few minutes. 
With Directions for use, &c. In Packets of Twelve 8vo, Sheets, 


price 5e. 
May be had of the following Optici where S 








and Reports of Learned Societies; Obituary, with 
Memoire of Lord St. Helen's, Sir John Elley, Sir William 
Beeehey, Edmund Lodge, Esq., James Boaden, Esq. &c. &c. 
Price 2s. 6d, 
Published by W. Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


Al " 

HE MIRROR of LITERATURE and 

AMUSEMENT. Part III. of Vol. I. for 1839, contains 
Twelve Engravings of Popular and Interesting Objects. View 
of the bandon and Croydon Railway—Eastern Literary Tnsti- 
tution— Three Views of Free Grammar Schools—Mr. Revis's 
newly-invented Machine for Travelling without Horses or Steam, 
&c. &c., with accurate and interesting Descriptions. Also, 160 
Columns of Original Papers, in Verse and Prose, and Choice 
Extracts from New Valuable Books of the Month, the 
Public Journals, &c. 
London : John Limbird, 148 Strand. 








P h peci may 
be seen— Newman, Regent Street; Cary, 181 Strand; Watkins 
and Hill, 5 Charing Cros. The Trade supplied. 


EW BOOKS.—At CAWTHORN’S 
British and Foreign Library, 24 Cockspur Street, the 

Nobility and Public are respectfully informed they can be supplied 
with all the new Publications, in English and French, as soon as 








8vo. 16s. — The Book of Private Devotion, edited by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, f.cap, 5#—The Report and Des- 


patches of the Earl of Durham, 7s,—Willis’s Pencillings by | 


r where Terms and Catalogues may be obtained. 

From the great number of Books taken at this extensive and 
old-established Library, all Works, as soon as the demand for the 
first circulation has subsided, may be had, perfectly clean for 


the Way, new edit. f.cap, 6s. —Cheveley ; or, the Man of | »inding, at half the publication price. 


Honour, by Lady Lytton Bulwer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
—Lectures on Diseases of the Eye, by John Morgan, 8vo, 
with 18 coloured Plates, 18s.—The Old Testament, with a 
Commentary, by the Rev. C. Girdlestone, Part IV. 8vo. 
9e.—A Summary of the Writings of Lactantius, by J. H. 
B. Mountain, ivo. 5s, 6d.—Fisher’s Mlustrations of the 
Waverley Novels, f.cap, 303.—AEdipus ‘Tyranus of Sopho- 
cles, by the Rev. J. Prendergast, 8vo, 6s. 


Otten ctnncnnenneremnmecee —_ a _ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

¢ Our readers will, we hope, find in the very interest- 
ing statements r ting the New Pi ic Art, with 
which our present No. is enriched, a sufficient apology for 


some postponed reviews and the report of the Geological 
Society. 


The of the Suffolk Street Gallery having 
luckily left us a vacant space under our head of Fine 


Arts, we have had ng Fp opadiet pe ERAT of Stirling and Dovan, before the High Court of Justiciary, for 


notice of the 0; 


vre, to which we think we may advantageously re- 
uest the attention of the artists and lovers of the arts in 


Societies supplied on the most reasonable terms. 





MUSIC. 
HE HARMONIST, Part Ii. Contains 14 


Pieces of Highly Popular and Classical Music, arranged 
for the Pianoforte, for One Shilling ; among which will be found 
the Philomela Waltz, and a favorite Gallop by Strauss —4 Popu- 
lar Songs—a Rondo by Hertz—a Waltz by Weber, &c. 

Part I. contains 15 celebrated Waltzes, and other Popular Pieces. 
John Limbird, Publisher, 143 Strand. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE STIRLING PEERAGE. 
Preparing for publication, and will appear immediately 
- after the Trial, 
HE TRIAL of ALEXANDER HUM. 
PHREYS or ALEXANDER, assuming the title of Earl 
the crime of For, 


ry. 
are by Mr. SIMON MACGREGOR, and edited by 
WILLIAM TURNBULL, Esq. Advocate, F.S.A. Scot. 





land. With a History of the Earldom ot Stirling and a Résumé of the 
RRATA.—In our report of the Royal Asiatic Society, bate eo g gs of Mr. P with reference te his pre- 


March 16, ys emer 1, for “‘Lhotzky,” read ** Lhotsky; 
and for ‘* Ascensis,” read ** Ascensio,” 








The whole ill by copious D 
Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons. London: ‘I’. Cadell, 











UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL 
WORKS. 


I. 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
posed for the Use of the Royal Military Academy, by 
Charles Hutton, LL.D. &c. &c. The ilth edition, in 2 vols. with 
many Corrections and Improvements, by Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D. F.R.A.S. &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. each vol. 


II. 
Te 

UTTON’S COMPENDIOUS MEA- 
SURER;; being a brief yet comprehensive Treatise on 
Mensuration and Practical Geometry, adapted to Practice and 
the Use of Schools. 11th edition, corrected and greatly enlarged, 
by Samuel Maynard. Illustrated with a Pian of a New Field- 

Book. 12mo. price 5s, bound. 


II. 
KEY to the SAME. 12mo. price 5s. 


bound. 


Iv. 

UTTON’S MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES, containing the Common, Hyperbolic, and 
Logistic Logarithms; also Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Versed 
Sines, both Natural and Logarithmic; together with several 
other Tables, useful in Mathematical Calculations. Also the 
complete Description of the Use of the Tables. The 8th edition, 
with Seven additional Tables of ‘'rigonometrical Formule. By 

Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. &c. Royal 8vo. price 14s. boards. 


v. ; 
A KEY to the COMPLETE COURSE of 
MATHEMATICS, (In the press.) lvol. vo. 
London: Longman, Urme, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Kichard- 
son; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock 
Rivington; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Ce 
and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marsh 










; Sherwood 
1, and Co.; 


J. Souter; Cowie and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; Allen and 
Co.; Harvey and Darton; ‘f. Bumpus; R. Mackie; J. c apes; 
H. Washbourne; Booker and Dolman, Oxford: J. Parker 
Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton, Edinburgh: Stirling and Co 
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TO ILLUSTRATORS OF BYRON’S WORKS. 
A “to. —- ed mt ae peat x _— a new and 
s Index and a Port: 
Y RON’S” “COMPLETE. “WORKS. A 
very few cm are printed to bind up with Illustrations. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








PAXTON ON THE hes Sey OF THE DAHLIA. 
e 2 


PRACTICAL. TREATISE on _ the 
CULTIVATION of the DAHLIA. 
J. PAXTON, F.L.S. H.S. 
Editor < = } Magazine of Botany, “and Gardener and Forester to 
jrace the Duke of Devonshire, Chatsworth. 
Wn. 5. nO and Co., Paternoster Row, London; and W. and 
+C hambers, ‘Edinburgh. 





1 vol, 12mo, 5s. cloth 


[ae PHILOSOPHY of ARTIFICIAL 


and COMPULSORY psesperr edged Bape of GREAT 
and 





STOCKER'S ee AND PERSIUS. 
edition, 
HE SATIRES of JUVENAL and PER.- 


SIUS. From the Texts of Ruperti and Orellius, with 
English Notes, By enak compiled and wy original. 
HARLES WILLI KER, 
Lan’ Fellow of St. John’s ig Oxford, &e. 
Longman, Orme, and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
a and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; *Simpkin, eee and 
Co.; J. Souter; Honlston and Stoneman; er and Dolman; 
and E. P. Williams. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
~ SYMONS’ GAGER, IMPROVED = MAYNARD. 
2mo. price 7%. boun 
HE PRACTIC AL GAGER; or, the 
Young Gager’s Assistant. 
By W ILLIAM “SY MONS, formerly a Collector of Excise, 
Yew edition, corrected and en 
By SAMUEL MAYNARD 
Longman, Orme, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood and 
Co; J. Dunean ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. Souter; and 





BRITAIN and IRELAND: 
exclusively National Convivial Laws of. Bich Society ; with the 
peculiar compulsory Festal Customs of Ninety-eight Trades and 
Occupations in the Three Kingdoms, comprehending about 
Three Hundred different Drinking Usages, with copious Anec- 
dotes and a 
JOHN DUNLOP, Esq. 

President of am. aneca? Temperance Union of Scotland. 

Sixth Edition of the Scottish Usages, with 
large Additions. 

Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row, London. 





ITALIAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


I. 
10th edition, revised, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bo! 


and, 
ge Ss EXERCISES upon the 


PERRIN'S 


8S F. RENCH | SCHOOL. BOUKS. 


25th edition, 12mo. 26. boun¢ 


NEW and EASY ME ‘THOD 
no bee the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION 
of the PRENC HL GUAGE, 

Part I. contains Pe rench Words arranged in Alphabetical Order, 

with their Significations in English, &e 
Part II. A clear and concise Introduction to the Grammar; a 
Vocabulary of Words most generally used in both Languages; 
some familiar Phrases and short Dialogues, serving as an Intro- 
duction to the Elements of Conversation. Revised by C. GROS- 


Il. 
27th edition, 12mo. price Is. 6d. bound 


I lve ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 


.VERSATION, with familiar and easy Dialogues, each 





DIFFERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, — 
References to Veneroni’s G » and an Abri of ti he 
Roman History; intended at once to make the Learner acquaint- 
ed with History, and the er of the Italian Language. 


KEY to BOTT: ARELLI’S EXER. 
CISES, with a few Extracts in Prose and A ae “sry 
English Translations, for the Use of Beginners. By P. 
New edition, 12mo. 2. 6d. bound. 


HE COMPLETE ‘TTALIAN MASTER, 


containing the best and easiest Rules for attaining that 
Language; to which are added, an Introduction to Italian Versi- 
fication, Extracts from the Italian Poets, &c. The whole pro- 
perly accented, to facili the P: of Learners. By 
Signor Veneroni. A new edition, carefully revised, corrected, 
and improved. By A. Ronna. 12mo. price 6s. bound 
Longman, Orme, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Hamilton and 
Co.; Dulau and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. Souter; 
J. 3. Copens and J. Wasey. 





d by a suitable Vocabulary in French and English. De- 
signed particularly for the Use of Schools. Revised and corrected 
by C. GROS, 


Ill. 
gt-deuxiéme ANTI 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

ABLES” AMUSA NTES, suives d’une 
Table Générale et — des alow, et de leur Signi- 
fication. Réveu par C. G 

London: Longman and Cos ; 7. Cadell; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
J., G. and F. Rivington; Harvey and Darton; E. Williams; 
Dulau and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sher. 
wood and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, ae 
Co.; J. Souter; Houliston and Stoneman; W. Edwards; J. ’Wa- 
sey; and J, Jackson. 





KEITH’S ARITHMETIC IMPROVED, BY MAYNARD. 
The 12th edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 

HE COMPLETE PRACTICAL 

ARITHMETICIAN; containing several new and useful 

Imp adapted to the Use oo and Private Tuition. 





DUVERGER’S FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
5th edition, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 

COMPARISON between the IDIOMS, 
GENIUS, and PHRASEOLOGY of the FRENCH ak 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Illustrated in an Alphabetical Se- 
ries of Examples, supp the Authority of the most correct 
and elegant Writers; and shewing those Modes of Expression 
only which are received among Persons of Rank and Fashion in 


both Countries. 
By W. DUVERGER. 
Also, by the same, 8th edition, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
[HE E ENGLISH and FRENCH LAN. 
GUAGES 


their G 
wy = Introduction to the Syntax of both Se 
A Key to the above, 12mo. price 3s, 








Also, 12mo., price 6s. bound, 
ECUEIL des MEILLEURS PIECES du 
Théatre d’Education de Madame de Genlis. 
And, quatriéme edition, 12mo. 6s, bound, 


. 
ECUEIL des PLUS BELLES SCENES 
de MOLIBRE, avec les R i pour 
rendre la Lecture de cet Auteur des 
deux Sexes 
peel Whittaker and Co. ; Longman, seg and Co.; 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and C 





dlad 





GOL DSMITH'S HISTORIES —— FOR SCHOOLS, 


NOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE, 


a new edition, 12mo. “y 3s. 6d. bound. 


Goldsmith’s History "of England, abridged, 


sy Continuation to the Death of William IV. 12mo. price 
os, bo 


Goldsmith’s History of Rome, abridged. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

London: Longman and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. rege J.M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and F. Rivington; 
E.W illiams; Sherwood and Co. ; Hamilton anac 0.; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Houlston and 
Stoneman; G. Wilson; E. Hodgson; W. Kdwards; J. Jackson; 
and Booker and Dolinan. 


Also, by the same Proprietors, 
Goldsmith's History of England, with a Con- 


tinuation to the Death vee” IV. 3 vols. 8vo. price 27s. 


Goldsmith's Bieery ‘of Rome, complete in 


1 vol. 8vo. 9. 


Goldsmith's History ‘ol Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. 


price 12, 4. 





By THOMAS K 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
*,* In this edition, an Article on the Management of Surds 
has been introduced, and a much more comprehensive View of 
Exchanges furnished by Mr. Maynard. 


, 
KEY to this New Edition is preparing. 
12mo. price 6s. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; 
J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
taker and Co. ; Hatchard and Son; Sim kin, Marshal!, and Co.; 
J. Souter; Houlston and Stoneman; J. Wasey; and Wilson and 





Son, York. 
12mo. 3s. 6d, 
NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 
Use of Schoo! 


is. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Second 
Master of Winchester College. 
Joie Murray, Alvi Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS, 
Splendidly coe under the Superintendence of 
MR. CHARLES HEA 
EILA; or, the Siege of Granada: and 


Calderon the Courtier. By Sir L. Bulwer, Bart. With 
Fifteen Plates and Portrait of the Author, after Chalon. Royal 
Bro. rice 1/. lls. 6d.; Proof Piates, 2/. 12s. 6 
n admirable tale, in which variety of impassioned incident, 
anal warmth of picturesque feeling, and a series of sudden and 
strong dramatic movements, sustain a lively interest from the 
opening to the close.” —Ezaminer. 


HE PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 
By Captain Marryat. With Twenty Plates ra Stanfield, 
and a Portrait of we Author. Royal 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d.; 
Proof Plates, 2/. 12s. 6 
«« Captain Marryat never produced any thing better than * The 
Pirate.’ "—Metropolitan. 


A BOOK of the PASSIONS. By G. P. R. 

James, “ With Sixteen Plates, after eminent Artists. 
Royal 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d.; Proof Plates, 2. 12s. 6d. 

«“ The beauty of the tales with which Mr. James has filled this 
volume, like the beauty of the engravings which adorn it, seems 
equally to defy any attempt of ours to do them justice by our re- 
port.”—Literary Gazette. 

Teale Leagues, ' Orme, and Co. 


pos st Bv0. price 12s. cloth, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of the 
SPERM WHALE, and a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling 


Voyage. 
By THOMAS BEALE. 

This is the only work on a subject of much national import- 
ance, and the only account of whaling as practised in the South 
Seas. 

** Contains a vast variety of curious facts, the result of practical 
experience scientifically digested."— Asiatic Journal, 

John Van Voorst, i Paternoster Row. 


of 


eR: on sr 


yal 8vo. 
TRANSACTION 


, ee METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


NDON. 
wells the ras: eer Ly a - ip ogmaas Chart and 
Smith, ‘Hider, ryan CoC Cornhill. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR = PEOPLE. 
Price 2s. cloth, a new and enlarged edition of 
HE HAND-BOOK of GARDENING; ; 
expressly intended for Persons possessing and fond of 
Cultivating a Garden of moderate size. 


HE HAND-BOOK of BOTANY; or, 
| Linnean Lessons on Common Plants, for Field and 
Garden Practice. 





| (PHE HAND-BOOK of AGRICULTURE ; 
Pa chiefly for the Use of those interested in the Alletment 


Price 2s. 
HE HAND-BOOK of COOKERY; in- 


tended for the Use of the Middle Classes. 


Price 1s, 9d. 
THE HAND-BOOK of the LAUNDRY. 


Expressly intended for those who ‘‘ wash at home.” 


Price 2s. 
HE HAND-BOOK of MEDICINE; 


forming a useful Manual in time of Need, when Profes- 
sional Aid cannot readily be procured. 


Price 1s. 94, 
HE HAND-.BOOK of NATURAL PHI- 
sade Ue en and Co.; and W. and R. Chambers, 
a 


NOVEL, BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
In 3 vols. price 27s. boards, 


EERBROO K. A Novel. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


. 7 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
REVIEW, No. XV me 
ontents. 
1. The Law of MEY 
2. Works of George Sand. 
> Condition and perpect of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
- Memoirs of 8S. eridge. 
x Justice and Profit of a uniform Penny Postage. 
6. Speeches of Henry Lord Brougham. 
7- British and Foreign Universities. Russia. 
8. Public Monuments in England. 
9. Remedial Measures for Ireland. Medical Charities. 
10, The War in Affghanistan. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





SPLENDID EDITION OF LALLA ROOKH. 
In royal 8vo. price One Guinea; or with India Proof Plates, 


wo Guineas, 
0 Oo RE’S ROOKH. 
h edition, splendidly illustrated with Thirteen hi By 
finished LKngravings executed under the superintendence of 
C. Heath, from designs by Stephanoff, Meadows, E. Corbould, ond 
Miss Corbaux. Handsomel printed oe 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound 
in fancy cloth, lettered, w: ith al gilding. 
“A beautiful and splendid volume. ~~ Gazette. 
 Caloulated for a gift-book of more sterling value than any 
Annual, however gorgeous.""—United Service Gazette. 
London: » Orme, and Co. 
CAMPRELL'S PORTICAL works. 
et vol. price 8s. 
[HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. A new edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 20s. cloth, 
. _ al 
URIOSITIES of LITERATURE, 
By I, D'ISRAELI, Eaq. pe C.L. 
11th edition, revi 
Also, in 1 vol. price 9s. cloth, 
The Literary Character. 
By I, D’Israeli, Esq. D.C.L. 
5th edition, revised. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Inf f.cap 8vo. with One Hundred and Sixty- ian Wastes: 6s. 
,CHOOL BOTANY ; or, an Explanation 
and I 


e Ch f the Principal Na- 
tural Orders ‘of Plants, belonging to the Flora of Europe, in the 
Classitication of De Candolle. For the Use of Students preparing 
for their Matriculation Examination in the University of London. 

By J. LINDLEY, Ph. D. F.R.S.L. &c. 
Professor "OF Botany in the London University College. 
London : sats Orme, and Co. 








NEW PERIODICAL. 
With a Splendid meee - a <a Scott Cenotaph, 
a Jeugual of 


ITERARY WORLD ; 
h Engrav- 


popular and wit 
= a ‘Twopence; and in Monthly ‘pasts, with the 
agazines. 
Conducted by JOHN Ae ea “or “ane Years Editor of 











London : George Berger, Holywell Street Strand, To be had of 
all Booksellers aud Venders of Periodicals, in Town andVountry. 
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Published this day, Part III. of 


ld >] id , 

Sisher’s Life and Campaigns of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Author of “ The Life and Reign of William IV. 
EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Part 1. Portrait of the Duke, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Vignette View of Mornington, whence the Family Title is derived. 
Part 2. The Marquess of Hastings, after Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
Part 3. The Marquess of Anglesey, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Part 4. The Marquess Wellesley, after Sir Thomas Lawrence. On April 15th. 


Every Part, price One Shilling only, will be embellished with an Engraving, principally 
authentic and beautifully finished Portraits. 


Che Shores and Sslands of the Mediterranean 


Fllustratey. Part. VIII. Comprising Sicily, Africa, Calabria, Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Isles. The Drawings by Sir Grenville T. Temple, Bart., W. L. Leitch, Esq., and Lieut. Allen, 
R.E. The Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Uniform with Constantinople. 
In Monthly Parts at 2s. each, containing Four large and highly finished Engravings. 


«« The grand object of all travelling is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On these shores were the four 
great empires of the world; the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. All our religion, almost all 
our Jaws, almost all that sets us above savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” — Samuel 


‘ohnson. 
LIST OF ENGRAVINGS NOW READY. 


El Sibhah, or the Salt Lake, Africa 
Benevento, Calabria 

Baptismal Font, Palermo Cathedral, Sicily 
Bazaar of the Fig Tree, Algiers 

Vestibule of La Ziza, Sicily 

Interior of a Moorish House, Africa Burj-er-Roos, or the Tower of Skulls, Africa 
The Elephant’s Square, Sicily Temples of Juno and Concord, Sicily 

Corfu Splendid Marble Pulpit, Messina Cathedral, Sicily 
Shrine of St. Rosalia, Sicily Archbishop’s Palace, &c. Palermo, Sicily 
The Ruins of Carthage Nefta, the Ancient Negeta, Africa 

Temple and Fountain of Zagwhan, Africa ‘Town and Convent of Piazza, Sicily 

Piazza del Duomo, Messina, Sicily Villa of the Prince of Buttera, Sicily 

Town and Harbour of Bona, Africa &c. &e. &e. 


Kaligata, Cephalonia 

Cathedral at Palermo, Sicily 
Amphitheatre of El Jemm, Africa 
Gibraltar 

Strada St. Giovanni, Malta 


The Hathers and Jounders of the London Mis-| 


sionarp Society. Including authentic Memoirs of these distinguished Men, and Historical No- 
tices of several Protestant Missions. By John Morison, D.D. Part I. price 3s. published to- 
day, containing Portraits of Bogue, Haweis, Eyre, Love, and Burder. 


Sisher’s Plustrations for the abveriep Nobels, 


in 48 vols. 


Comprising 75 Landscape-Historical Subjects, from Drawings by Turner, Maclise, Hart, 
Linnel, Balmer, Allom, Melville, &c, &c.; and 35 Comic Subjects from the laughter-loving 
pencil of George Cruikshank. 


Repeated applications having been made to Fisher and Co. by Purchasers of the above Edition, 
to supply their Illustrations on paper of a uniform size, they now offer the 


One Hundred and Ten Engravings for Thirty Shillings. 
Each Plate having References to the Volume and Page, the whole can either be inserted in 
their respective places, or bound up uniformly as additional Volumes. 


On the 6th of April will be published, in atlas 4to. handsomely bound, price 3/. 3s. 


Character and Costume in Curkey and Htalp. 

A Series of highly finished Studies, designed from Nature, during a recent Tour, and drawn 
on the Stone, by Thomas Allom, Esq., with Descriptive Letterpress, by Emily Reeve. Printed 
in the tinted style, by Hullmandel. Will be ready on the 6th of April. Atlas 4to. handsomely 
bound, price 3/. 3s. 


FISHER, SON, AND CO. NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 








A NEW CHILD'S BOOK. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


eatly bound in cloth, price 


N ce 2s. . s ‘ : : 
LITLE DERWENT'S BREAKFAST. Ne CESVE- Cees 


Travels in Andalusia. 

Natural History and Fishery of the Sperm Whale. 
Paraguay and Francia. u 

State and Prospects of Asia. 

. Autobiography of Thomas Telford, Civ Engineer. 
Oxford Theology. 

Sir Francis Head’s Narrative, and Lord Durham's Report. 
In 8vo. price 8s. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ONGS and POEMS, in Three Parts. | —— sa 


By THOMAS TOD STODDART, Esq. . 

Author of *‘ The Death Wake,” «* Scottish Angier,” &e. HE - LONDON and WESTMINSTER 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, REVIEW, No. LXIIL. just published, contains— 
.ondon, 1. Literary Lionism. 
— 2. Parisian Caricatures; Robert Macaire, Charivari, &c. 
In 3 vols. 3. T See Herz, Moscheles, Liszt, Thalberg, &c. 
y I , 7 4, Leopold and the Belgians. 

ADY BUL WER’S NO Vv E L, 5. Irish Humour and Pathos; William Carleton. 

Cheveley, or the Man of Honour. 6. Criticism on Women; the Queen—Hon. Mrs. Norton—Miss 
To be had at all the Libraries, and ofall Booksellers in Edgeworth — Lady Morgan — Mrs. Jameson—and Miss Mar- 

the Kingdom. tineau. 
Published by Edward Ball, Librarian, 19 Holles Street, 7. Sam Slick, and Sir F. B. Head; Canadian A ffairs, 
Cavendish Square. 8 Reorganisation of the Reform Party. 
Agents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for ~ London: Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East, 
Ireland, Cumming, Dublin. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 


By a LADY. 
ann by Engraving 
* Seek and find 
Instruction, with a thankful mind.” 
Southey. 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 65 Cornhill. 
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5 In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
IS an OLD TALE, and OFTEN 
TOLD; a Novel. 
Ps . geiocen iment story.”—John Bull, 
8 beautifully written, and is as rfull i 
thing we ever read.” Ibid, vis auneees ow 
Robert Jennings, 62 Cheapside. 





BEES. 

In 12mo. cloth boards, price 4s. 2d edition, with Frontispiece, 

and 25 other Engravings, ‘ 
ae BEE-KEEPER’S MANUAL; or, 
ractical Hints on the Management ai ete Pre 
servation of the Honey-Bee. " sean 

By HENRY TAYLOR. 
London: Richard Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, 
Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


GONnGSs and LLADS, 
By SAMUEL LOVER. 
These popular Lyrics, including the celebrated Superstitions of 
— are now for the first time collected and revised by the 
or. : 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


‘ THE NEW NUMBER FOR APRIL, 
Price Half-a-Crown, embellished with Three I)lustrations by 
George Cruikshank, of 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq.” 


— ee oe 

r. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, including (Epoch II. 1715). 

Chap. 6. Jack Sheppard’s First Chap. 9. _, Nee otal of he 
Theft 


niga e! 
Chap. 7. Brother and Sister Chap. 10. Mother and Son, 
Chap. 8 Miching Mallecho Chap. 11. ‘I'he Mohocks 
_. And 12. St. Giles’s Round-House. 
With Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank. ‘ 

New Chapters of Vincent Eden, Legends of the Lochs and Glens 

or the Oxonian communicated by the Author 
A Bali at the Tuileries, with) of “The Subaltern” 

Sketches of the Distinguished The Memory of the Poets. By 
Personages present. By the} Sergeant Talfourd, M.P. 
Author of “A Parisian Sab-|A New Story, entitled “Colin 
bath” | Clink” 

Richelieu, or the Fox and the An Evening Walk, by J. A. 

3 | Wade, Esq. 





|The Thames and its Tributa- 
ring |_ ries. By Charles Mackay, Esq. 
Conclusion of Oliver Twist, by/The Cremation of Shelley on 
Charles Dickens, Esq. with! the Coast of Tuscany 
an Itustration by George/Human Life. By Mrs. Torre 
Cruikshank olme, &c. &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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Cyprus Wine, by Béranger 


a eee pie titanate Sinstiiamen 
M* pDENTLEY’s NEW PUBLICA. 


ONS, 


I. 
Charles Tyrrell. 


By G. P. R,. James, Esq. 
Author of Darnley,” “‘ The Huguenot,” &c. (On April 6.) 


II. 

MR. FRASER TYTLER'S NEW HISTORICAL WORK 
England under the Reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary. 

With the Contemporary History of Europe. 
Illustrated by Original Letters, and Historical and Biographical 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. (Ina few days.) 


Ill. 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3vols. (Now ready.) 


Iv. 
Captain Mignan’s 
Winter Journey to Koordistaun, through 


Russia, the Caucasian Alps, and Georgia. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 


v. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, 
Containing 
The Bivouac; 
Or, Stories of the Peninsular War. 
By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 
Complete, with Engravings, price (is. 
VI. 
A new edition of 


Mr. G. P. R. James’s Life and Times of 
Louis XIV. 


4 vols, 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits. 


Vil. 
* eos 
The Cabinet Minister. 
Ky Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. post 8vo- 

«It is a long time since we have read such a novel ; and unless 
some new Gore should arise, it will be long before we get such 
another. As yet, ‘The Cabinet Minister’ is the novel of the 
year.”—Spectator. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Num- 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County: and 
published by WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 
13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover 
Square,in the County aforesaid at the LITERARY GAZETTE 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, 





Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, March Both, 1839. 
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